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THE PHILIPPINES—MADDENED CARABAOS CHARGING OUR ADVANCED FIRING-LINE. 


DRAWN FROM LIFE By G, W. PETERS, SPECIAL ARTIST FOR “ HARPER'S WEEKLY.”—[SEE PAGE-1075.] 
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The Issue of 1900. 


R. D. B. HENDERSON, who, it is sup- 

posed, will be the Speaker of the new 

House of Representatives, recently made 

an important speech at Waterloo, Jowa. 

He predicted that the next Presidential 

campaign will be fought on the currency question. 

He sees nothing in the Democratic cries against 

imperialism and against trusts, but he does see that 

the BRYAN Democrats, who control the organization 

of their party, are as clamorous for silver as they 

were in 1896, and are determined to make free coin- 
age the central issue of the campaign. 

As to the issue against the trusts, the Republican 
party will have the support of all those who realize 
the good effects of these combinations of capital, 
even though they deplore the bad effects. There 
is 10 reason why any one should vote for the Dem- 
ocratic candidate because of trusts, except those 
who are opposed to all corporations per se. The 
fact is, the Democratic party as it exists to-day is 
an expression of extreme views in economics as 
well as in other things. It is in rebellion against 
existing conditions, and it seeks to destroy what- 
ever it opposes. There are a great many people 
who are opposed to trusts—that is to say, they are 
opposed to certain wrongs that are inflicted upon 
individual competition, and they are opposed to 
monopolies, and to whatever political corruption 
is incidental to the connection between the govern- 
ment and trusts. But they are neither so ignorant 
vor so self-sufficient as to imagine that they can 
successfully stand in the way of the tendency of 
the age towards combination and the conservation 
and economy of energy in the form of capital. In 
other words, they will not vote to destroy all cor- 
porations, or even to prevent the combination of 
corporations. The anti-trust issue, therefore, is 
likely to be of little direct importance in the com- 
ing struggle, for the Democratic politicians will 
soon discover that they can add nothing to their 
normal strength on this question when their clam- 
or for destruction encounters a saue proposition 
for restraint and reform. 

The anti-imperialistic issue also is likely to dis- 
appear, or at least to become purely academic. By 
the time the Presidential campaign fairly begins, 
events will most likely have eliminated the sub- 
ject from discussion. It will be out of the way, 
because the Philippines, about which it has played, 
will be universally recognized as part of the Unit- 
ed States. Whatever questions arising from the 
war might be raised to the dignity of issues will 
slumber, because they will be in the nature of. past 
events, with little or-no present application. 

Why should any one vote for Mr. BRYAN beeause 
he is an apti-imperialist, when there will be nothing 
during the next Presidential term upon which he 
could exercise his anti-imperialism? In short, anti- 
imperialism in the mouths of Democratic leaders 
is already a mere campaign cry. 

it is on the curreucy question alone that the 
Democratic party aud its appointed leader Lave 
convictions that signify anything. They are fer 
a depreciated currency. Mr. HENDERSON was right 
in saving that this will be the issue; for the issue of 
a cainpaign is always that principle or purpose for 
which the candidates stand, whatever the platforms 
say. Mr. BRYAN stands for unsound money, Mr. 

McKINLEY will again stand for sound money, and, 
according to the present outlook, it will be on the 
issue of 1896 that the campaign of 1900 will be 
fought. Conditions may change, unforeseen cir- 
cumstanees may arise. but at present it seems in- 
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evitable that the next campaign should be a repe- 
tition of the last. It will require a new party in 
opposition to the Republican party to change the 
present outlook. But the Republican majority in 
Congress may make the issue all the clearer, and 
do much to prevent any change in existing condi- 
tions, by its legislation this winter. If it fixes gold 
as the standard, and takes away from the President 
his present power to force the country to a silver 
basis, it will differentiate itself soemphatically from 
the Democratic party that the avoidance of the issue 
will be impossible. We trust, therefore, that Mr. 
HENDERSON spoke by the card when he said, ‘I 
predict that a Republican Congress will legislate at 
the approaching session so as to increase the confi- 
dence of the people, establish firmly the gold stand- 
ard of the civilized world, and let the people know 
that all their obligations will be discharged on a 
safe and firm basis.” 


The Best Nurs- 


ertes-of Democracy 


BRIEF report is made in this week’s paper 
of the unprecedented attendance at the 
principal colleges, and of the growing 
popularity of those courses of study that 
may fairly be called the modern human- 

ities, but not to the neglect of the old humanities. 
These facts argue prosperous conditions in com- 
mercial and professional life, but an analysis of 
the rapid extension of collegiate life would show 
still more significant facts. 

We have passed the period when a college train- 
ing was regarded as the special privilege of a few, 
or as necessary only for those young men who 
looked forward to professional careers. The num- 
ber of college-bred men who now take up commer- 
cial tasks, for instance, is larger than the number 
who entered any one profession a generation ago. 
We have made a long step in the culture of men 
merely for culture’s sake, and not as a specific pre- 
paration for a particular career, for now by far the 
greater number of our college youth seek college 
experience as a matter of course, and without spe- 
cial reference to their future work. 

At the same time, both the deepening and the 
broadening of scholarship by specialization and 
by the large number of special courses offered 
prove that our institutions of learning have not 
degenerated into mere resorts for the sons of the 
well-to-do. In fact, the sons of the poor, who 
make their way by scholarships and fellowships, 
or earn their livelihood by teaching or other 
kinds of labor, are more numerous than ever be- 
fore. Indeed, in college communities throughout 
the length and breadth of the country will be 
found, perhaps, a more genuine democratic life 
than in any part of the adult world. In this 
respect also the type of the college man has 
changed greatly in a generation. He is no long- 
er the pale student who had little in common 
with the life about him, nor the mere athlete 
that the comic journals and the physically timid 
would have us believe, but he is a thorough-going 
democrat and a good fellow. When he graduates 
he becomes a well-poised gentleman of the time, 
a man of culture, and, at the same time, a frank 
and straightforward member of the community. 
He regards himself and wishes to be regarded as 
a practical man, and the semi-sacerdotal tone that 
his father affected is now never seen, except in 
very small rural communities. Yet, while col- 
lege-bred men who show no special aptitude for 
any calling somewhat unduly crowd the ranks of 
teachers, there is nowhere such a pathetic over- 
production of special scholars as embarrasses Ger- 
man academic and social life; for the American 
gvaduates of these days go forth on their mettle, 
and fall into as many kinds of occupations as 
other men. 

We have gone far towards the realization of the 
high democratic dream of very general, if not uni- 
versal, higher education, when it has come about 
that the college-bred man is simply a better trained 
man than his less ambitious contemporaries, and 
otherwise no whit different from them. This 
unparalleled growth of educational institutions, 
and of the increase of their attendance, is the more 
significant in a democracy because the college is 
the best means that has ever been found for the 
lifting of the most capable members of any gen- 
eration from one social plane of opportunity to a 
higher one. A larger number of youth enjoy lib- 
eral training in the United States to-day than ever 
enjoyed an equivalent opportunity in any country 
in the world; and since this means the training 
and the consequent rapid elevation of the more 
ambitious and capable, there is a constant diffu- 
sion of a true democratic spirit throughout the 
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strongest and most influential part of society. 
The American colleges are, in fact, the best nurs- 
eries of democracy. 


National Consciousness 


HE publishers’ announcements: for the 
autumn show, as the publishers’ successes 
for several seasons have shown, the con- 
tinued favor in which the American his- 
torical novel is held. It is a fruitful and 

worthy field of literary art, and it has been culti- 
vated with skill, but the continued eagerness with 
which almost any romance of our own history is 
read—some that have no literary value as well as 
those that have been constructed with imagination 
and written with distinction—indicates a signifi- 
cant popular interest in our national story. 

A similar and even more serious interest is in- 
dicated in another side of the subject by the activ- 
ity and popularity of our historians. Mr. Fiske, 
Mr. RHopes, Mr. EGGLEston, Mr. McMaster, for 
example, besides other historians, are all engaged 
on American historical tasks that cover long peri- 
ods. Each is producing a work that is his mag- 
num opus, while many more ambitious and au- 
thoritative special works in American history are 
in progress, such as Mr. Ropss’s Civil War and Mr. 
ScHOULER's concluding part of his longer work. 
PARKMAN’S popularity continues, and the large 
bulk of the Jesuit Relations, which are merely 
materials of history, have now been put in print. 
A bare enumeration of the serious historical work 
in progress by men who have dedicated their whole 
lives to their tasks would fill a longer space perhaps 
than a list of all the preceding American historical 
works of lasting value. The recently written ele- 
mentary school histories of the United States num- 
ber several hundred, and books of reference and 
books on special subjects for students of higher 
grades—to say nothing of biographies and of the 
republication of political and historical writings— 
make a large proportion of the literary output of 
the time, and indicate and direct the culture of the 
people. Such a wide and deep interest in our 
history shows itself at a time when the United 
States has displayed a readiness to accept larger 
responsibilities in the world, and when its com- 
mercial power is greater than ever before. These 
are not coincidences, but part and parcel of the 
same deepening national consciousness that is the 
most significant fact for civilization in these clos- 
ing years of the century. 


A Question of Discipline 


O deal gently with the erring accords, in 

theory at least, with the spirit of the 

times, but the precise degree of gentle- 

ness that is consistent with necessary 

discipline is a question that penologists 
and reformers do not find it easy to settle. In 
all well-managed State institutions comparative- 
ly mild methods have superseded harsher ones, 
and there is agreement that the results are good, 
and, as a rule, fully warrant the change. But 
there is apt to be a point at which moral suasion 
and gentle restraints fail to accomplish what is ne- 
cesssary. 

Last May, in consequence of grave complaints 
about the harshness of the management of the 
House of Refuge for Women at Hudson, the old 
board of managers, with one exception, resigned, 
corporal punishment was abolished, and the in- 
mates were assured that in the future they were 
not to be treated as criminals, but, as far as 
possible, like the young women who were pur- 
suing education at Vassar College, somewhat far- 
ther down the river. Their standard of conduct, 
however, as yet falls far below that which obtains 
in the college at Poughkeepsie; and on October 8 
sundry symptoms of unruliness culminated in a 
far more boisterous outburst of insubordination 
and deviltry than the superintendent and her help- 
ers could cope with. The State authorities finally 
restored a measure of order, and insured its con- 
tinuance by a liberal distribution of handcuffs. 

The present system of government at the Hud- 
son House of Refuge may still be the right sys- 
tem for subjects less depraved, but the apparent 
failure of mild methods in this instance will 
strengthen the case of those penologists who hold 
that corporal punishment is necessary in penal in- 
stitutions, and cannot be spared except at the cost 
of far greater evils than could attend its retention. 

One of the most important institutions in the 
world—the famous reformatory at Elmira—has 
been recently reformed somewhat as the refuge at 
Hudson was reformed, and its managers are test- 
ing, not without anxiety, the possibility of main- 
taining discipline without corporal punishment. 
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RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., 
British Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


ENGLAND 


NE opens a new book on South Africa with 
misgivings born of weary conflict with the 
dogmatism and prejudice of writers past 
numbering. So many works have been writ- 
ten on the problem of the country south of 
the Zambesi, and so few of them—perhaps 

not half a dozen in all—are free from the vitiating de- 
formity of bias and misrepresentation. The latest author 
to address himself to the subject is Mr. J. P. Fitz Patrick, 
the secretary of the Johannesburg Reform Committee 
during the tumultuous weeks that closed the year 1895. 
He writes frankly from the British stand-point. No one 
has yet put the British side of the case more forcibly. 


AND 
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M. T. STEYN, 
President Orange Free State. 
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Cape Town was ceded to Great Britain in 1814. Fora 
while it seemed as though they would fuse as amicably as 
the two races had done in New York. The major share 
of the blame for their failure to do so must rest with 
the British government. No doubt the character of the 
Dutch population was an obstacle too. They were farmers, 
a few dwelling in villages and cultivating the soil, but the 
majority stock-farmers, living scattered over a wide ex- 
panse of country; for the scantiness of the pasture had 
made and kept the stock farms very large. They saw 
little of one another, and nothing of those who dwelt in 
the few towns which the colony possessed. They were 
ignorant, prejudiced, strongly attached to their old habits, 

















LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR REDVERS HENRY BULLER, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., V.C., 
Who will direct Operations against the Boers from the Southwest. 


But his argument is restrained by a thorough sense of 
justice toward the Roers, and a generosity in dealing with 
their many fine qualities to which few Englishmen have 
risen. His knowledge of the points in dispute covers 
the smallest details, down even to a most instructive pic- 
ture of the interior workings of the Boer government. 
Some valuable appendices, containing illuminating reports 
of debates in the Raad, round off the book. 

The British and Boers first came into close contact when 


impatient of any control. Except, therefore, round Cape 
Town, intercourse between the two peoples was extremely 
slow and difficult, 

The British government first gave offence by altering the 
old systems of local administration and substituting Eng- 
lish for Dutch as the official language. This was a seri- 
ous hardship, for probably not one-sixth of the people 
understood English. But the main grievance of the Dutch 
colonists grew out of those native and color questions 
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GENERAL PIET JOUBERT, 
Commanding the Transvaal Forces, 


TRANSVAAL 


which have ever since continued to trouble South Africa 
The British government, or, at any rate, the colonial part 
of it, was sadly under the influence of a weak aad igno 
rant sentimentalism. It would not prosecute wars against 
the marauding Kafir tribes who harassed the border farm- 
ers. In some cases it even allowed the Kafirs to return to 
the territory from which the vigor of the colonists had 
expelled them. It lent itself readily to the tales of mis- 
sionaries, who espoused the cause of the natives, and 
reported, often with the grossest exaggeration, each case 
of cruel or harsh treatment that came to their know- 
ledge. In 1828 the Hottentots and other free colored 
people were placed on an equa) footing wita whites as 
regards private civil rights—a measure that profound- 
ly disgusted and exasperated the colonists, especially 
the Dutch colonists, who dealt and still deal with 
natives in the simple Old Testament fashion. But it 
was the emancipation of the slaves in 1834 that roused 
their irritation to ferment. The £3,000,000 allotted to 
Cape Colony as compensation was very largely below 
the value of the slaves held there, and as the claims were 
made 1 gay in London, many owners sold out at severe 
loss. “To be watched and denounced by the missionaries, 
to have black people put on a level with them, to lose the 
fruits of their victory over the Kafirs—all these things 
had been bad enough. ‘Now, however, when their prop- 
erty itself was taken away and slavery abolished, on 

rounds they could neither understand nor approve, they 

etermined to endure no longer, and sought for some 
means of deliverance.” 

Every one knows what means of deliverance they 
chose. Between 1834 and 1836 from 8000 to 10,000 Boers 
quitted the colony, struck out into the wilderness, and, 
after innumerable hardships, founded the two Boer re 
publics—the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. Mr 
Fitz Patrick does the fullest justice to their strenuous 
and valiant spirit. The tale of their wanderings and 
trials is the one great romance of South Africa 

It is proof of the Boer hatred of government that, 
though the settlers in the Transvaal numbered, in 1848, 
not less than 15,000, it was not until 1864, or twenty years 
later, that they formed themselves into a united republic 
under a single President. The Boers have a genius for 
disobedience ; they are “instinctive anarchists”; their 
ideal, if one can attribute any ideal to them, is that of 
Israel in the days when every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes. It was only for warlike expedi- 
tions against the natives that they could be brought to- 
gether. They scattered over the land, each man us far 
as might be from his neighbor, and gave theraselves up 
to the rude, half-romantic life of stock-farmers. In time 
little groups of jealous and mutually distrustful com. 
munities sprang up among them, based usually on family 
ties, and waged a sort of factional warfare, like ihe cities 
of ancient Greece or medieval] Italy. Even the drawing 
up of a constitution and election of a recognized Presi 
dent did not change their dissociative habits. Taxes they 
would not pay. No public improvements were made; no 
roads were built; no sign existed of anything that could 
be called a government. By 1875 the treasury was 
empty, except for the much-quoted 12s, 6d. ($3 12). The 
government bluebacks were selling at one-twentieth their 
fuce value. On the northeast a war broke out with Siku- 
kini, a Kafir chief, and the Boers were repulsed, and re- 
turned in confusion to their homes. On the south, Cetti 
wayo, then at the zenith of his power, was preparing to 
pour his Zulu hordes on the distvacted state. 

It was under such conditions, and because the weakness 
and disorders of the republic were a danger not only to 
the British subjects settled in it, but also to the neighbor 
ing British territories, that Sir Theophilus Shepstone, in 
1877, annexed the state in the Queen's name. Some facts 
which are worth insisting on just now Mr, Fitz Patrick 
clearly establishes. The first is that, had the annexa- 
tion been delayed six months, the Zulus would have 
overrun the country. This the Boers themselves admit- 
ted. The second is that the Boers accepted the annexa- 
tion—not, indeed, with enthusiasm, but as the only way 
of escape from the disasters that threatened. The third 
is that, had the promises of autonomy given by Sir The 
ophilus been carried out at once, there would have been 
no rebellion and no Majulba Lill, The Boers were at 
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MAJUBA HILL, THE SCENE OF BHE BRITISH DEFEAT IN 1881. 


their wits’ end, and would have acquiesced in almost any 
proposals that promised protection from the Kafirs. Paul 
Kruger himself took office under the British, government, 
and only resigned his post on being refused an increase 
of salary, for which he had repeatedly applied. A good 
deal of after-history may be dated from that little incident. 

‘The real mistakes of the British government began 

after the annexation, The failure to fulfil promises; the 
deviation from old ways of government; the appointment 
of unsuitable officials, who did not understand the people 
or their language; the neglect to convene the Volksraad or 
to hold fresh elections, as definitely promised; thé establish- 
ment of personal rule by military men, who treated the 
Boers with harshness and contempt,and would make no al- 
lowance for their simple, old-fashioned ways, their deep- 
seated prejudices, and, if you like, their stupid épposition 
to modern ideas—these things and others caused great 
dissatisfaction, and gave ample material for the nucleus 
of irreconcilables to work with.” Finally the British gov- 
ernment removed the two native dangers which the Boers 
had feared. Sir Garnet Wolseley reduced Sikukini’s 
strorgholds on the northeast, and Sir Bartle Frere de- 
stroyed the Zulu power. The situation that developed 
was abnormal. The British saved the state by annexing 
it, and then provoked rebellion among the very men they 
had rescued by acts of bad faith and tactlessness, 

Mr. Fitz Patrick is justly generous to the bravery of 
the Boers in taking up arms against one of the strongest 
powers in the world, and to the admirable qualities of 
strategy and courage that won for them Laing’s Nek and 
Majuba Hill. But he is no less insistent on the acts of 
treachery—including two or three of downright murder 
in cold blood—that marred their conduct of the war. It 
was a common trick of theirs to hoist a white flag, and 
when the English officers hoisted a similar flag in re- 
sponse, to pour a volley on the position where the com- 
manding general and his staff were thus shown to be. 
The Boer civilization, it cannot be too often remembered, 
is that of the seventeenth century; and no doubt two 
hundred years of warfare with Kafirs have only added to 
their fondness for trickery. 

‘*T have never been able to discover,” wrote Sir Bartle 
Frere in 1882, ‘‘any principle in our policy in South 
Africa except that of giving way whenever any difficulty 
or opposition is encountered.” Mr. Gladstone’s surrender 
after Majuba Hill—the source of all the troubles of the 
past thirteen years, the source of the present war—was, 
of course, the occasion of Sir Bartle Frere’s criticism. It 
is of little use inveighing against it at this date., As Lord 
Rosebery said, only the other day, no government would 
dream of doing such a thing now. The country was 
handed back to the victorious Boers practically without 
conditions; for almost all the authority vested in Great 
Britain by the Pretoria Convention of 1881 was taken 
away by the London Convention of 1884. The Boers is- 
sued a proclamation which has a certain grim interest in 
view of their after-policy: ‘To all inhabitants, without 
exception, we promise the protection of the law and all 
the privileges attendant thereon, ... We repeat solemnly 
that our motto is ‘ Unity and Reconciliation.’ ” 

The Boers emerged from the war penniless and unor- 
ganized, but with a redoubled sense of divine favor and a 
reinvigorated consciousness of national life. In defiance 
of the Pretoria Conveution, which fixed the boundaries 
of the state with great exactitude, and pledged the Boers 
not to extend them, they organized marauding expeditions 
into Mashonaland, Zululand, and Bechuanaland, which 
were only saved at the eleventh hour from becoming Boer 
territory. But for the energy and clear -sigittedness of 
Cecil Rhodes, Krugerism might to-day be the dominant 
force between the Vaal and the Zambesi. 

With their hopes of expansion blocked, the Boers showed 
signs of drifting back into their favorite condition of an- 
archy tempered with bankruptcy, when the richness of the 
Sheba gold-mine in Barberton became known, and before 
the end of 1887 ten or twelve thousand people had enter- 
ed the Transvaal. The Witwatersrand conglomerate for- 
mation—the Rand, as it is always called—was discovered 
shortly afterwards, and from that time there was at least 
no lack of money in the national exchequer. 

The Boers found themselves in a position that was cer- 
tainly hard. Upon these sullen, resolute, ignorant pas- 
toralists there swooped down the modern world of stock- 


jobbers, speculators, and traders, speaking in general the 
hated English tongue, and threatening, seemingly, to over- 
whelm them by mere numbers. The Boers saw their state 
endangered, and took what seemed the simplest way of 
saving it. They excluded the new-comers from the fran- 
chise. Up to 1882 the possession of landed property or 
residence in the country for one year entitled a settler to 
full burgher rights. By a law passed in 1882 an alien 
tould be naturalized and enfranchised after five years’ 
residence, such residence to be proved by the field - cor- 
net’s books of registration. The probationary term was 
raised by successive enactments, and other obstacles put 
in the way of naturalization. Since 1894, when the 
coping-stone was put to Mr. Kruger’s Chinese wall, the 
franchise regulations have stood as follows: The im- 
migrant who wished to become a citizen had to regis- 
ter with the field - cornet in his district. But the field- 
cornet was by no means anxious to put the new-comer's 
name on the list, for the reason that he could not 
appropriate the new-comer’s taxes without the gov- 
ernment knowing anything about it. Assuming, how- 
ever, the field-cornet’s records to be honestly and properly 
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compiled, the immigrant, after fourteen years’ probation— 
during which he would have given up his own country 
and have been politically emasculated — could obtain 
burgher rights, provided the majority of the burghers in 
his ward signified in writing their desire that he should 
obtain them, and provided the President and Executive 
saw no objections. Under such conditions it is not over- 
stating the case to say the Uitlanders were disfranchised. 

Very possibly the Uitlande?s would not have cared 
much about possessing votes if they had been well 
governed and allowed to pursue their business without 
undue interference from the Legislature. But they were 
not weli governed, and the Volksraad did legislate ex- 
pressly against their interests. The Boers would not 
vote enough money to rid Johannesburg of typhoid 
by providing proper sanitation and water-supply. It is 
a fact that in Johannesburg all who can afford it are 
obliged to drink mineral waters to avoid being poisoned. 
In the capital of the Rand: probably not one man in a 
hundred speaks anything but English, yet the Boers would 
allow only Dutch to be taught in the schools. No city of 
its size and importance is so ill paved, ill drained, and il] 
policed as Johannesburg. 

In the days of its penury the Boer government got into 





the habit, which still clings to it, of granting concessions 
and monopolies (sometimes, however, without any compen- 
sition to the state) to friends and relatives of President 
Kruger. It is against these monopolies that the capital- 
ists fnveigh most bitterly. They have been discu and 
exposed so often that it is enough to name them now. 
The Netherlands Railway concession and the dynamite 
monopoly are the chief burdens; and these, taken with 
lax liquor laws, which demoralize native labor, and a 


very heavy tariff schedule, increase the expenses of gold- 
mining, according to the calculations of a French expert, 
33} per cent. above the natural cost. If the state 


benefitted by these concessions it would be a different 
matter; but in the two most flagrant instances the ex- 
chequer scarcely receives a thousandth part of its due, the 
great bulk of the profits going into the pockets of indi- 
vidual contractors. 

The situation becomes almost farcical when one remem- 
bers that the Uitlanders outnumber the Boers by over two 
to one, own at least half the land, and pay nine-tenths of 
the taxes! 

The Uitlanders began petitioning the Volksraad for re- 
form as early as 1888. From that year up to the time of 
Dr. Jameson’s raid the agitation never passed beyond con- 
stitutional limits. It was only after a seven years’ ex- 
perience of insults and rebuffs, of promises solemnly made 
and never kept, that they determined to appeal to arms. 
Mr. Fitz Patrick has all the details of the Jameson fiasco 
at his finger-ends, and easily clears the Reform Committee 
of the charges of cowardice and desertion brought against 
them in the first frenzy of failure. They did all that 
could be done to save the situation. It was Dr. Jameson 
who, in Mr. Rhodes’s classic phrase, upset the apple-cart. In 
the negotiations that followed with the British High Com- 
missioner and the reform leaders, the President excelled 
himself as a cautious.cunning, untrustworthy,and success- 
ful politician. Mr. Fitz Patrick’s account of his double- 
dealing and extraordinary shrewdness throws a wonderful 
light on the Boer character. 

There are some people who consider England in the 
wrong in the present dispute, mainly because the Boers 
are fighting for independence. It is true they are fighting 
for independence, but it may well be asked whether they 
are fit for it. To this question any one who remembers 
how they have used their independence in the past must 
give a negative answer. They are now about to pay the 
penalty for having used liberty to oppress others. 

SyDNEY Brooks. 


The Outbreak of the War 


N Saturday, October 7, the Queen signed a 
proclamation summoning Parliament for Oc- 
tober 17, and calling out the reserves. With 
the army corps now being rapidly mobilized, 
General Sir Redvers Buller sails for South 
Africa with not less than 50,000 troops. 

There are already in Cape Colony, Natal, Bechuanaland, 
and Rhodesia some 15,000 regulars, and about 8000 more 
are on their way to the seat of war from India. The 
total British force will therefore slightly exceed 70,000. 
Against this the Boers, even supposing that the Orange 
Free State puts forth all its available strength in their 
behalf, cannot place in the field more than 40,000 men. 
The map on page 1061 gives a good idea of the present 
distribution of forces on both sides. 

On October 10 the Boers, with splendid audacity, an- 
swered the Queen’s proclamation by an ultimatum de- 
manding the withdrawal of the British troops on the 
frontier within twenty four hours. The British govern- 
ment contented itself with merely declining to discuss the 
ultimatum, and on Thursday afternoon the war began. 

For some weeks, until the entire British force is in 
South Africa and ready for business, the military advan- 
tages will be on the Boer side; and if the British are able 
to hold the positions they now occupy without too severe 
loss, it will be as much us can be reasonably hoped for. 
All the passes leading into the Transvaal are of course in 
Boer hands, and in spite of contradictory telegrams, it 
seems clear that they have invaded Natal. From Laing’s 
Nek, which was the scene of a severe British defeat in the 
last war, 5000 Boers, with six guns, are marching on New- 
castle. The British force in that neighborhood, so far as 
can be gathered, is too scattered to do more than hold its 
own, even if it escapes an actual reverse. But Newcas- 
tle is not the only objective of the Boers in invading 
Natal. On Friday, October 18, a concerted advance was 
made through the Van Reenen Pass in the direction of 
Ladysmith, and it is here that some decisive engage- 
ment will be fought. The Boer force, consisting of 
part of General Joubert’s contingent and a large body 
of Free State burghers, is estimated at 12,000 men, car- 
rying eleven guns. General Sir Stewart White, the 
British commander in Natal, moved his headquarters 
from Durban to Ladysmith at once, and poured into the 
town all the troops that could be collected. As we go 
to press, however, it is evident that the British authorities 
are anxious about his position. 

On the northwest frontier the Boers scored the first suc- 
cess of the war by derailing an armored train near Mafe- 
king on October 12, and killing fifteen of the soldiers in 
charge of it. Colonel Baden-Powell has about 1200 men 
under orders, most of them volunteers, but all good shots, 
and used to Boer methods of fighting. The Boer force 
engaged in attacking Mafeking is under the command of 
Cronje, who satisfactorily accounted for the Jameson raid- 
ers, and is said to be one of the strongest.commands in the 
field, numbering nearly 10,000 men. If that is so, in spite 
of the aversion of the Boers to attacking fortified towns, 
the position of the British garrisons, not only at Mafe- 
king, but at Vryburg and Kimberley, is full of hazard. 

The Boers have undoubtedly begun well. Their tactics 
are the same as those adopted with such success in their 
war for independence. They are operating with large 
bodies of mounted men who can carry enough pro- 
visions for a month on their backs, and by their celer- 
ity of movement can prevent even the most astute ene- 
my from concentrating his forces. Their generals are 
all men who have given proof that in their peculiar 
style of warfare they have nothing to learn. Their artil- 
lery forces have been trained by German officers, and ought 
to be able to give a good account of themselves. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND MR. BRYAN 


ILLINOIS. 


MEET AT CANTON, 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL SMITH DELIVERING 


THE ADDRESS AT THE 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS CELEBRATION AT GALESBURG, ILLINOIS, 


From a Photograph. Copyright, 1899, by T. T. Smith. 


President Mc Kin- 
ley in the West 


RESIDENT McKINLEY exemplifies the ultra- 
democratic type of Chief Executive, in that he 
constantly looks to the people for the advice 
of its freshest opinion. And this advice is his 
command. For it he has waited always; with 
it he has advanced unhesitatingly. 

His recent journey into the West has been but another 
visit to the oracle. It had specific occasion in the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Chicago Post Office, and in the 
celebration of the Lincoln-Douglas Debate at Galesburg; 
but these were only two points in the base-line of a very 
extended itinerary. 

Leaving Washington in the night, the Presidential train 
reached Ohio in the early morning, but though thousands 
gathered at the various stopping-places, the President 
spoke no words, except of personal greeting, until he had 
crossed the western boundary of his mother-State, and it 
was not until the morning of the next day, in Illinois, 
that he spoke at any length. At Quincey, where he in- 
spected the Soldiers’ Home and reviewed the veterans, he 
struck the key-note of his addresses in the utterance con- 
cerning the —— under which our recent war 
has laid us: ‘Duty unperformed is dishonor, and dis- 
honor is a greater burden to carry for any nation than any 
burden which honor can ever impose.” His advice came 
in the response which this sentiment aroused in the people. 

During the same day he spoke at the unveiling of a sol- 
diers’ monument in Peoria, and at several places along 
the way, among them at Canton, where he met and ex- 
changed greetings with Mr. Bryan. His address at the 
Lincoln-Douglas celebration was a tribute to Douglas for 
his patriotic course in the cordial support he gave Lincoln 
three years after the Debate, when war was imminent. 
At every town of considerable size the train was stopped 
for a brief speech from the President to the assembled 
crowds, in which, frequently, the men from the shops, in 
their working-clothes, were the most conspicuous figures. 

To one of these audiences in whieh the working-men 
were present in great numbers, having assembled from a 
great factory near the railroad track, he spoke of what the 
factory had paid for labor in September. 1893 ($33,000), 
and of what it paid in September, 1899 ($103,000), to point 
a brief prosperity speech, in which he used the epigram- 
matic sentence, ‘‘The him of industry drowns the voice 
of calamity.” 

In Chicago the President was present at numerous 
functions, made many brief addresses, and participated in 
the ceremonies of laying the corner-stone and in the great 
parade celebrating the rebuilding of Chicago. But the 
most characteristic picture which some who saw him re- 
tain is of him as he stood in the rear door of his car re- 
turning the greetings of the switchmen and brakemen 
scattered along the track in the Chicago railroad yards, 

Leaving Chicago at the close of the autumn festival 
and celebration, the President travelled the entire length 
of Indiana to attend the reunion of the Blue and the Gray, 
at Evansville, and returned by the same way, speaking at 
every place to the great crowds that gathered. He then 
went to Minneapolis and St. Paul to welcome the Thir- 
teenth Minnesota Volunteers, just back from the Philip- 
pines. This was made the occasion of a somewhat ex- 
tended defence of the expansion policy—a defence which 
was evidently heartily approved by these people dwelling 
upon the edge of the Louisiana Purchase. 

On this journey notable speeches were also made b 
members of the cabinet, all of whom were with the Presi- 
dent during a portion of the tour. Postmaster-General 
Smith delivered the oration of the day at the Lincoln- 
Douglas celebration and at the corner-stone ceremonies in 
Chicago. Secretary Root reviewed the Philippine situa- 
tion in his stirring tribute to the ‘‘ American Soldier,” at 
the Marquette Club dinner, and briefer speeches were 
made by one or more at various towns along the way. 

Doubtless many had the anxious feeling which was ex- 
pressed by one—that the President and his cabinet should 
not all risk their lives upon one train; but the people for- 
got their anxiety for the time in their great delight at see- 


ing with the President those who are his special support 
and counsel. And it is to be doubted if a Chief Execu- 
tive ever had a more harmonious, agreeable, or trusted 
cabinet about him. 

The interest in the Chicago celebration was still fur- 
ther heightened by the presence of Premier Laurier’ of 
Canada, and of Vice-President Mariscal of Mexico, both of 
whom participated in the exercises and received the 
hearty greetings of the people. 


MAP 


SHOWING POSITION 


ORANGE 





OF NATAL WITH RELATION TO THE 
FREE STATE. 


The President at the time of this writing is still en tour. 
He will return with the consciousness of the sympathy of 
the West; for, whatever one’s attitude toward his policy 
may be, one must feel, who has followed him in his trip, 
that the farmer, the working-man, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, all have a good-will for the President under 
whom prosperity has come to them, And there is an ele- 
ment of affection in this good-will Tor which his person- 
ality only will account. 
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JULIA ARTHUR AS JOSEPHINE. 


Miss Arthur in** More Than Queen”’ 


EMILE BERGERAT,” said Binkinson, after we had seen Miss 
Julia Arthur’s production of ‘‘ More than Queen” (“Plus que 
Reine”) in Boston, ‘‘ has availed himself of an idea of mine that 
I was just going to copyright. It takes a clever man to write a 
@ play, and a genius to get one produced. M. Bergerat and I know 
how to get a play produced. There are only a few things an 
actor-manager wants. He wants a play that the simplest intelligence, even his 
own, can understand, and in which he has all the exits and entrances and all the 
good lines; he wants’ to wear his noble face clean shaven—actors hate to wear 
beards—and to have everybody else on the stage under a cloud of 
whiskers; and he must have at least five full changes of glad 
rags.” Whether or not one grants Binkinson’s contention, it can- 
not be doubted that this particular play is of the clothes-horse kind, remarkable 
mainly for the beauty and variety of the costumes that can be hung on it. It 
was written for Madame Bernhardt, three or four years ago, and no doubt she 
would have produced it if she had not got the Hamlet bee in her bonnet and 
alandoned skirts, even the most marvellous. It was transferred to Coquelin, 
who produced it after he had exhausted ‘‘Cyrano”; but his failure as Napoleon 
and Madame Jane Hading’s success as Josephine only emphasize its virtue as a 
play for an actress-manager, and indicate that Miss Arthur’s success in it was a 
foregone conclusion. It has a prologue and five acts, all splendidly gorgeous 
dreams of superb scenic magnificence, as the press agent would say, if he could 
limit himself to such unstudied phrases; and the French playwright has gone a 
touch beyond the sublime in constructing his dialogue so that the audience is 
carefully prepared for the full glory of each succeeding costume. Your plain 
dramatist busies himself with leading up adroitly to the entrance of this or that 
star and foreshadowing his character; M. Bergerat leads up to the clothes his 
people wear. When Josephine is to appear in her ball costume as Cleopatra she 
talks about it some five minutes behind the scenes; then she thrusts her resplen- 
dent coiffure forth between two curtains, extends her jewel-laden arm to greet 
her interlocutor, and finally bursts forth in her splendid entirety, coruscating 
with an Egyptian splendor of brilliants that dance and sparkle like the sunlit 
Nile. At least on Miss Arthur they suggest the Nile, though on any other actress 
they would be apt—in the merry jest of Messrs. Weber & Fields—to remind one 
of the Rhine. Before the grand coronation scene we are forewarned of the 
number and size of the gems in Josephine’s diadem, and we are given ocular dem- 
onstration that the head that wears the diadem is uneasy from its weight. Weare 
told that Napolcon’s ermine robe weighs a ton or so. Altogether the play is a 
marvel of dramatic construction. 


A Gorgeous 
Production. 





To be altogether just, Binkinson should have added that the plot of the play, 
such as it is, is handled as adroitly as the costumes. Napoleon and Josephine are 
carefully, if somewhat conventionally, characterized, and are played off against 
wis ital oe h other with real dramatic force. Even at the time when 
of the Clothes. tley meet to fall romantically in love, at the ebb-tide of their early 

horse, fortunes, it is clearly intimated that Napoleon's love is not of the 
kind to endure his coming successes; and the historic predica- 

ment that forces Napoleon to divorce Josephine for dynastic reasons is very skil- 
fully built up. More than this, the somewhat apocryphal halo of Josephine’s 
sainthood is very dexterously placed upon her brow. The sacrifice that makes 
her more than queen—that is to say, a woman—brings the play to an end that 
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bas the lift of true dramatic feeling, and that brings the clutch of sorrow about the 
heart, For the moment, one quite forgets her gown and the splendor of her other sur- 
roundings. Nobody but a Frenchman could evolve so noble a moment from the appur- 
tenances and impertinences of the modiste and the jeweller. 


Miss Arthur’s triumph as Josephine is precisely what one would have expected from 
her previous work; or at least is so consonant with it that one inevitably takes the air of 
having told you so. Her temperament, or, more properly, her temper, is so singularly 

simple and passionate that of all American aetresses she alone perhaps 

The Coscor is able to fuse vitality into the cumbersome structure of her stage-car- 

~aaee penter; and no other of our actresses has the warmth of blood and sin- 

gle splendor of good looks to survive the work of her costumer. Her 
Josephine bas the vigor of Clorinda Wildairs and the intense emotion of Mercedes. But 
M. Bergerat’s Josephine is more than either of these, or both; her charm is that of the 
creole, at once childlike, subtle, and seductive. As Parthenia Miss Arthur failed to denote 
the fine sincerity requisite ; her Galatea lacked the final touch of girlish tenderness and 
innocence ; her Rosalind was without buoyancy of manner and depth of feeling. In a 
word, Miss Arthur is full of the color and vigor of womanhood, without the flexible 
skill that alone makes possible an artistic impersonation. —‘* She is Queen, easily Queen,” 
said Binkinson; ‘‘ but more than Queen? Don’t you believe her.” Perhaps it is to be 
regretted that fortune has made it possible for her to take a short-cut to the costliest 
experiments in stage production and to the most difficult dramatic impersonations, A 
well-organized stock company, if we were lucky enough to have one, would breed in 
her the feeling for variety and subtlety in impersonation, for there is no doubt as to 
her energy and ambition, and very little as to her intelligence. Even the necessity of 
making the most financially of each experiment would tend to a broader and more 
thorough cultivation of her talents. As it is, I fear she is suffering the fate of a suc- 
cessful actor-manager, without warrant of the success. The great mass of uncritical 
theatre-goers, at least outside of New York, may be relied on to applaud Miss Arthur 
and her productions as long as they are both so simply and splendidly appealing; but 
there is as yet no sure indication that she is ascending the difficult path of artistic progress. 


The people in the production—who, as the programme informs us, are under Miss 
Arthur’s ‘‘own personal” direction—share the qualities of their chief, in that they are 
genteelly sufficient. The crowds are competently managed, and none of the individuals 

is glaringly wrong. Mr. William Humphrey looks the part of Napoleon 
The Company. conventionally well. No one could possibly find that his brow does not 

decline sufficiently, nor that his hands do not fold and unfold in the con- 
ventional Napoleonic manner. But his excitability is without force, and his egotism 
without dignity. Mr. R. A. Roberts’s Lucien struck me, on the whole, as sincere and 
artistic, with a touch of the strength of reserve, and I resist with difficulty the tempta- 
tion to give his rather small part a larger pedestal of its own. From Boston the play 
comes to the Broadway Theatre, New York. JOHN CORBIN. 


Walter Wellman Arctic Expedition 


R. WELLMAN’S first dash towards the pole, in 1897, was supported in part 

by his newspaper connections. The second expedition had more of a 

scientific backing. It received not only encouragement but material sup- 

port from the National Geographical Society of Washington and the Ameri- 

can Museum of Natural History of New York; and the hope that it might 

find and be of some assistance to the ill-fated Andrée and his two compan 

ions lent it additional interest. But both in this and in staking out a line of march 

farther north than has heretofore been reached the expedition was doomed to disappoint- 

ment. It suffered, moreover, the loss, by death, of one of its bravest members. Other- 

wise it returns with valuable geographical and scientific information, aud an interesting 
story of adventure. 

The larger features of the story include the starting out of the party of nine from 

Tromsé, on June 26, 1898, on the sealer Fridtjof, the stopping at Archangel for the 
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MR. WELLMAN IN HIS HUT. 
Flash-light Photograph taken in the Arctic Night. 
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eighty - three Siberian dogs engaged, and the arrival at 
Cape Flora, Franz-Joseph Land, where stands Elmwood, 
the headquarters of the Jackson- Harmsworth expedition, 
named after Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s country place 
in Kent. The union- jack still floated in the arctic 
breeze, and the lonely settlement remained just as it had 
been left. Here it was hoped that some trace would be 
found of Andrée. Having full permission, they opened 
the house, and took on board their boat a small collapsible 
house to be used as a depot during the winter. They left 
the usual letters on the table in the house for the benefit 
of future travellers and as a record of their visit, and 
then fastened up the house behind them. Before sailing 
they hoisted the American flag under the British. Then 
came the exciting battle with the ice, when the good ship 
literally ploughed her way through the frozen white 
fields. And often many attacks, many jarring, crashing 
lunges, were necessary before the Ice King would give 
way. The captain sits aloft in the crow’s-nest (a barrel 
lashed to the top of the mainmast) and spies out for 
cracks and crevasses. In other words, he seeks for the 
enemy’s weak points and attacks him there. Often it is 
a question between the ice and the oak, or,as Mr. Well- 
man puts it, water frozen into ice and water heated into 
steam. At last the party reached Cape Tegetthoff,on July 
30, and on fuguet 8 the steamer returned to Norway. 
Here, on a sloping beach, where only one previous expe- 
dition is known to have landed, they built a house for 
winter quarters, calling it Harmsworth House, and flying 
over it the stars and stripes. From here Mr. Baliwin of 
the party, with five Norwegians, was sent forward to 
push as far north as the remaining summer weather 
would allow, and to establish at his farthest point 
a station of supplies to be used in the grand dash 
for the pole the next spring. He built a house and 
stocked it at Cape Heller, latitude 81. This he left in 
charge of two Norwegian volunteers, Bentzer and Bjoer- 
vig, naming it Fort McKinley. This was completed on 
October 22, just as the arctic - + was closing in. The 
depot was built of stone, the walls being three feet thick. 
It was 6 feet by 22, and was covered with walrus hides, 
as water-proof as possible. Outside the main walls there 
was a stone corridor, banked up with snow. In this a 
large supply of blubber, drift-wood, and walrus meat was 
stored. This was an eight-day journey from Harmsworth 
House, where the party spent the long, dark winter. It 
would be almost amusing, if it were not ———_ to 
hear them tell how comfortable they were. he canvas- 
covered house was completely buried in the snow. The 
explorers slept at night on the floor in reindeer-skin sleep- 
ing-bags. They had a variety of tinned food, and all the 
delicacies of the arctic market—walrus meat, bear meat, 
and frozen fish. Forty-seven bears were killed, and sev- 
eral times the bears took a turn about and came near to 
getiing one of the party. Many scientific observations 
were made during the winter, and before the sun re- 
turned—on February 18, to be exact—Mr. Wellman, with 
three Norwegians, on sledges with dogs, started north, 
leaving the other members of the party at headquarters. 
This was nearly a month earljer than the start made by 
Nansen in 1895, and great results were reasonably ex- 
pected. When they reached Fort McKinley they found 
poor Bentzer (one of Nansen’s men) dead. 

There are few more thrilling stories of arctic experience 
than that of Bjoervig, who, faithful to a promise made to 
his companion, slept by the side of the dead man for two 
dark, dreary months. He had no books, no companions 
but dogs, and of course little to do. Mr. Wellman says 
they were surprised to find him sane and in good spirits, 
and asked him how he had kept himself going. His piti- 
ful answer was that he used to be fond of the sound of his 
own voice in his loneliness, and helped the time to pass by 
reciting aloud, over and over again, all the Norwegian 
poetry he knew. After the burial of the dead man under 
a high mound of stones, to protect his body from the bears 
and foxes, the whole party set out for the north, and 
reached latitude 82 by March 20. With such a good start, 
with a full supply of dogs and food, they fully expected 
to get within two or three degrees of the pole, if not act- 
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THE MOTOR CYCLE: AN IDEA FROM FRANCE—MOTORETTE A DEUX. 


ually to reach it. Mr.Wellman does not dwell much upon 
the sufferings attendant upon such an expedition, and con- 
tinues to tell in what good form the men were and how 
confident they were of great results. Yet few could be 
happy travelling in a temperature of from 25 to 45 below 
zero, sleeping in a tent, with no fires for heating or drying, 
with blankets and sleeping-bags frozen stiff like sheets of 
metal, which two hours of the body's heat would only 
thaw into wet wrappings. It was while still on the way 
north that the chief of the expedition fell into a snow- 
hidden crevasse and bruised and sprained his right leg. 
Ignorant of how serious the injury was, and careless, the 
explorer kept on. The doctors now tell him that if he has 
failed to reach the pole, he has at least saved his life, for 
if he had gone on he would surely have died. But here 
comes the climax of the story, as Mr. Wellman tells it. On 
the night of March 22 there was a great break-up of the 
ice-field on which they were encamped. Before they could 
even get out of their sleeping-bags the ice opened up in 
great crevasses under them, Getting outside, they found 
the ice in a great state of upheaval and violent motion. 
The deep water opened all around them, and a number of 
dogs and sledges were lost. In the darkness and storm it 
was impossible to see in what direction, if in any, safety 
lay, and they did not know in what moment they would 
be hurled into the Water under the tilting avalanches of 
ice. All manner of chances were taken in leaping, with 
what provisions could be carried, from one block of ice to 
another, until a place of safety was reached. In spite of 
their losses, they would probably have pushed on had not 
Mr. Wellman’s leg, now swollen to twice its natural size, 
demanded a retreat. Forced marches were made back to 
medical assistance at Harmsworth House. 

Of the results of the expedition, the islands discovered 
and named in honor of the friends of the expedition, and 
the scientific facts obtained, it is perhaps too soon to speak ; 
but at least it may be said that these adventurers have 
made practically a new map of the region visited. 











THE DE DION TRICYCLE AND TRAILER. 


The Motor Cycle 


HE academicians have proposed the word ‘‘ mo- 
torette” to designate the bicycle type of auto- 
mobile, but the Paris boulevardier has his own 
mind in such matters, and prefers the more pic- 
turesque term of ‘‘teuf-teuf.” You may count 
the little machine by the hundred in the streets 

of the French capital, and the odor of their burnt gases 
is everywhere. The “ teuf-teuf” may be nothing more 
than a toy of the rich man to-day, but to-morrow the poor 
inan will count it as one of the ordinary necessities of ex- 
istence. It is the history of the bicycle over again. 

It is something over a dozen years since the Count de 
Dion began experimenting with his famous tricycle, and 
since then over fourteen thousand of the machines have 
been sold: It is the ‘‘ teuf-teuf” that has given the great 
impetus to the vogue of the horseless carriage, and its 
popularity in France has been due, first, to the excellent 
road system of the Continent, and, secondly, to the com- 
paratively reasonable price at which the machine is sold 
and the small cost of running it. Gasoline has lately gone 
up in price, but its market cost will have to be two or 
three times what it is before the petroleum-driven engine 
ceases to afford the cheapest known form of locomotion. 
Mr. Kenneth Skinner, of the Waltham Manufacturing 
Company, recently made the trip between Boston and 
New York (251 miles) in seventeen hours, and at a total 
cost for transportation of forty-five cents—forty cents for 
naphtha, and five cents for lubricating oil, 

he machine proper is a tricycle, and it is shown in 
one illustration with a trailer attached. But, by an in- 
genious attachment, it can be converted into a quadricycle, 
the two front wheels carrying an extra seat for a passen- 
ger, and if desired a trailer can also be hooked on behind. 
On level, smooth roads the machine can make fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, and with slight assistance from the 
pedals it will mount a fifteen-per-cent. grade. The newer 
type of tricycles are now fitted with a two-and-a-quarter 
horse-power motor instead of the motor of one and three- 
quarters horse-power used in the earlier models. 

As yet there are only a comparatively small number of 
these motvr cycles in use in the United States, but they 
are being sold as fast as they can be imported and set up. 
And they may be seen any day rushing about the streets 
of Boston and its suburbs. Complicated as the mechanism 
looks in the illustration, it is really very simple in its 
taanipulation. The motor works upon the same princi- 
ple as a steam-engine, but it requires no boiler, for instead 
of turning water into steam, it expands naphtha into 


as. 
“ This expansion acts upon the piston of the engine, 
and is so sudden and forcible that it ie technically called 
an explosion. It is to be understood that this explosion 
is caused by an electric spark within the cylinder, the 
spark being generated by a dry battery and emitted at 
regular intervals. The rapidity of the spark is under the 
control of the operator, and, together with the amount of 
gas admitted into the cylinder, determines the speed at 
which the motor works. The noise of the explosion is 
almost entirely deadened by a muffling-chamber, and the 
combustion is so perfect that very little odor is percepti- 
ble. When the machine is running at full speed the noise 
of the succegsive explosions is hardly louder than the 
click-click of'a sewing-machine, In the earlier types of 
gas-engine it was necessary to encase the cylinder in a 
water-jacket to keep from overheating, but in these small 
de Dion motors the same purpose is accomplished by means 
of radiating ribs, a saving of both bulk and weight. The 
motor cycle proper is neither a racing-machine nor a park 
carriage. It is pre-eminently the machine for the man of 
moderate means ; it occupies the same place among auto- 
mobiles as the ‘‘ knockabout” does in the yachting world. 
The “oe size of gasoline-tank contains enough oil for 
arun of fifty miles—a Saturday afternoon's outing. And, 
best of all, it is a coast all the way—a fifty-mile toboggan 
slide. Human muscle has its limits, but the gas-engine 
knows only the will of its master. What the bicycle has 
begun the motor cycle is destined—and it may be sooner 
than we think—to carry to fulfilment—the gospel of out- 
of-door relaxation for both mind and body. 

VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. 
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Governor Smith. Senator Proctor. 


MONTPELIER, THURSDAY—ADMIRAL DEWEY LEAVING GOVERNOR SMITH’S HOUSE TO REVIEW THE PARADE. 
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THE OPENING OF 


OW many there are who find the college the 
centre of their special interest and affection 
may be guessed from the fact that the col- 
leges an? universities begin the new academic 
year with probably more than 150.000 stu- 
dents. If it be assumed,as it may be with 

sifety, that in the happiness and welfare of every one of 
these students there are at least six persons deeply con- 
cerned, father, mother, guardian, brothers, sisters, friends 
—and it often happens that a whole village or community 
is so interested—then a million people are gathered as 
a cloud of witnesses about these halls of higher Jearn- 
ing. 

And there is another multitude composed of those who 
have a professional, commercial, economic, or filial in- 
terest—those who teach, feed, clothe, and house the stu- 
dents, and those who have been students in the past. 
When to these are added those who give to the colleges, 
those who erect the buildings, those who invest and care 
for college funds, and then, outside of these, those who 
are interested in one or another of the phases of student 
life—debates, athletics, etc.—and, still further, those who 
surround the different institutions with the evidences of 
their local pride and affection, the college becomes the 
centre of a great population, whose census the imagina- 
tion even cannot readily take. 

Such a statistical reflection is worth while if there is 
any disposition to pessimistic thoughts over the proneness 
of the human heart to lower things. 

The economic and social phenomena which the gather- 
ing of young men and young women presents are full of 
hopeful suggestion. The fact that $50,000,000 are an- 
nually spent for maintenance of the college students is a 
tribute to the thrift, tlfe self-sacrifice, the high-mindedness, 
of the parent generation; that the colleges themselves have 
$25,000,000 more to spend annually for higher education 
is witness to an unmatched private if not public benefi- 
cence; and that between one hundred and two hundred 
thousand young men and young women desire or are 
willing to get an education certainly gives presage of a 
more intelligent and-a sounder democracy in the future, 
if indeed it be that this great fund is wisely spent. 

In order that the conditions at the opening of the new 
year might be presented with some accuracy to the read- 
ers of the WEEKLY, letters were addressed to the Presi- 
dents of a number of representative colleges in different 
parts of the country, making inquiry concerning attend- 
ance, causes of increase or decrease, the tendency in the 
election of courses, etc. 

The answers received from twenty-five or thirty. col- 
leges, which we have reason to believe show conditions 
that obtain generally,contain much 
material of more than academic 
interest. 

In the first place, there has been 
a general increase in attendance. 
Nearly every institution on the list 
reports more students than last 
year. The increase varies from 10 
per cent. to 30 per cent., and in 
two cases reaches 50 per cent. and 
100 per cent. There are but three 
exceptions, and these are not strik- 
ing. The President of one of these 
three attributes the decrease to a 
small-pox scare in the town, a se- 
vere drought in the vicinity, and 
the enterprise of the State uni- 
versity in advertising free tuition. 
And yet the numbers there have not 
appreciably diminished, so eager is 
the desire for higher education in 
the Ozarks. 

One correspondent complains 
with some bitterness of the ‘* busi- 
ness” methods empleyed by some 
colleges in getting students. The 
competition is as sharp as it 
is between great manufacturing 
houses, and the more sensitive and 
less enterprising suffer. The re- 
sult of this competition has been 
in some States the unification of 
the public educational institutions 
—the same tendency which is man- 
ifested in the combinations in the 
industrial world. The courses of 
study in the high-schools are 
brought into correlation with the 
State university curricula, so that 
the high-school graduate may have 
no impediment in his way to a col- 
lege degree. So intimate has this 
relationship become. in one State 
that the smaller colleges of the 
State have organized an associa- 
tion to secure representation in the 
State Board of Education to pro- 
tect their interests. 

But this tendency is apparent, 
too, even in the privately endowed 
university. The University of Chi- 
cago, for example, has “‘ affiliated ” 
with itself a number of secondary 
schools and several colleges —the 
former feeding its academic de- 
partments, the latter its higher 
classes and graduate schools. The 
university prescribes the course of 
study, prepares the questions for 
examination, and furnishes school 
supplies at wholesale prices. If 
this policy of educational paternal- 
ism, or maternalism, continues, the 
college President may revert again 
to the scholastic type, and compe- 
tition end in affiliation. 

Apropos of all this comes the 
negative testimony of President 
Carter of Williams College, who 
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THE SOPHOMORE-FRESHMAN WRESTLING MATCH AT YALE. 
The Substitute for the old-time Rush. A Feature of Opening Week. 


says that the reason for their not having a greater in- 
crease this year is that Williams has no fitting-school, no 
constant source of supply, such as affiliated secondary 
schools furnish. This raises the question of the future of 
the smaller college. Is.it to become a waning influence? 
No such fate is foreshadowed in the statistics that are 
reported this year. While the State universities of the 





THE FRESHMAN’S FIRST NIGHT AT PRINCETON. 
Open-air Concerts which have taken the place of the abolished Hazing. 


West—as of. Wisconsin, Kansas, Minnesota, and Illinois— 
show. great increase in attendance, the census. embraces 
the professional and technical as well as the academic de- 
partments, and furthermore there seems to be almost as 
reat an increase in the smaller institutions, It is mani- 
est that while the large are growing larger the small 
are not growing smaller. There are indications that the 
smaller colleges may lose upper- 
class men who are looking to pro- 
fessional or technical courses, for 
not only are the advantages greater 
in the universities for specializa- 
tion, but in many the student may 
take his last year in the academic 
department and his first year in 
the professional school at the same 
time. This credit is not, as a rule, 
allowed the graduate of the small 
college, whose course in the pro- 
fessional! school is thus lengthened 
by a year. But certainly for the 
disciplinary years of the academic 
course, ws ans for the later, the 
smaller college, with its intimate 
relationship between teacher and 
student, its democratic, simple life, 
and its moral enthusiasms, which 
numbers tend to dampen, has ad- 
vantages. 

Dr. Henry Hopkins, the son of 
the most famous of the great 
small-college Presidents, in anu ad 
dress in Boston not long ago, said 
that the men who had brought 
greatest distinction to the large 
universities were graduates of 
those institutions when they were 
small colleges. But President 
Eliot, who listened to this remark 
with. incredulous smile, would 
doubtless make rejoinder that the 
children of the greater duy were 
but coming to their prime. 

But to go back to our statistics. 
The Presidents, with almost unan- 
imous voice, attribute the increased 
attendance chiefly to the more 

rosperous times and to the grow- 
ing interest in education, This 
response comes from California, 
where Leland Stanford has had an 
increase of 250 students (due per- 
haps more, however, to the estab- 
lished future of the institution), 
from Colorado, from Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, 
and from the States on this side of 
the Alleghenies. A gentleman who 
has recently returned from a study 
of economic conditions in the West 
speaks of this increased college ut 
tendance as ove of the unfailing 
signs of prosperity. 
here is, however, this as potent 
cause, which most of the Presi- 
dents have overlooked: the broad- 
ening scope of the college curric- 
ula.. President Nott of Union Col- 
lege, at almost the middle .of the 
century, advocated a more elastic 
and varied curriculum, on the 
ground that fewer and fewer men 
were going to college. Then most 
pours men who entered college 
ad the learned professions in 
prospect. Now, as recent statistics 
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‘*BLOODY MONDAY" AT HARVARD. 
The Rush which follows the Reception to the Freshmen at Sanders’ Theatre. 


show for Yale (and the conditions at Yale are typical), 
ut jeast a third have other fields of activity in mind. At 
the close of the last century, ninety-two per cent. of the 
graduates of Yale entered the ‘‘ learned professions,” as 
follows: Forty-two per cent., law; thirty-nine per cent., 
ministry; eight per cent., medicine; and three per cent., 
terching and science; leaving only eight per cent. for 
business and farming. 

At the close of this century only sixty-two per cent. of 
the graduates enter the ‘learned .professions ” (thirty- 
five per cent., law; seven per cent., ministry; eight per 
cent.,medicine; and twelve per cent. teaching and science), 
while thirty-one per cent. enter upon business careers, 
three per cent, journalism, and one per cent. farming. 
These percentages do not take into account (I assume) the 
eraduates of the scientific and technical schools, who are 
enumerated, however, in the college census. 

Apropos of the small percentage of farmer graduates, 
the Secretary of Agriculture tells me of the great need of 
soil physicists, plant pathologists, and the like. There 








are few problems that more strenuously demand trained 
minds and hands than those relating to agriculture. 

And President Tucker of Dartmouth said, a few days 
ago, in defence of the present rather small showing of 
ministers on the part of the colleges established primarily 
(as most of them were) for the training of a Christian 
ministry, the percentage having fallen tremendously (from 
thirty-nine per cent. to seven per cent. at Yale, where con- 
ditions are supposed to be most favorable), that the minis- 
try was over-crowded, and that there were not funds to 
send into mission fields those who were willing to go. It 
should perhaps we noted, in this connection, that the 
moral tone of the colleges is higher to-day than in their 
sarlier years, though the forms of religious expression 
have changed.. There are traditions of the time when 
there was only one professing Christian at Yale; now, it 
is reported, the Y.M.C.A. is'so popular that care has to 
be taken in receiving new members. 

The broadening scope of the college curricula, the in- 
creasing variety and richness of the courses, the correla- 
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tion of studies with the needs of the time, are perhaps re- 
sponsible for much of the increase. Then, too, physicians, 
surgeons, lawyers, ministers, dentists, are now largely 
trained in professional schools, instead of private oftices 
and church parsonages (xnother factor in the swelling 
census); and still further, many of the best professional 
schools, theological, legal, medical, and even dental, are 
coming to require a college degree for admission. 

But allowing for all these latter causes, there is still a 
growing demand for mere disciplinary or culture training. 
A letter from the President of Middlebury College, Ver 
mont, recites,with evident satisfaction, that the ‘* attend- 
ance is larger than at any time since 1888, and the Fresh- 
man class the largest with one exception since 1835,” 
The explanation of this is ‘‘a growing acquaintance with 
the college” (Vermont is very much in evidence now), but 
partly ‘“‘a growing affiliation with secondary schools 
through a series of Latin conferences,” and ‘the repro 
duction of phases of Roman life” in dramatic and musics] 
entertainments. He adds that the ‘‘ classics have held 
their own there,” and all will be prepared to believe this 
to be the case. 

The returns show an increasing interest in economics, 
history, modern language, and applied science, The pro 
fessional course toward which the student is looking has a 
determining influence on his undergraduate specialization. 
In one State, whose manufacturing interests are large, 
there is a trend, in the election of courses, to the mechanic 
arts; in a far-Western university mining courses are very 
popular. The tendency is obviously toward giving the 
student larger freedom and range of choice, but for the 
first two years the work is, as a rule, for the most part re- 
quired, and is of a disciplinary nature. 

I have found this suggestive table, comparing the work 
of the students of four of the leading institutions under 
widely differing systems, Harvard’s being purely elective: 
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Ancient Languages........-..+- 23.7 | 28.3 | 20.9 8.0 
Modern Languages. ........-.-+ 14.0 | 13.8 | 7.2 | 22.4 
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Political Science .........-... -} 11.6 | 10.2 | 8.5 11.0 
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Mathematica ...............-.--| 10.4 | 8.0 | 14.1 4.3 
| Philosophy..... ...... Pore 9.5 | 6.0 14.1 6.0 
| Natural Science .........--++++- 7.1 | 11.0 | 16.6 | 11.0 


Many students now graduate with little Latin and less 
Greek, and often with none of either, substituting for 
these the modern languages, whose study President Hyde 
has likened to ‘“ vivisection.” On the other hand, the 
majority graduate with an experience in original inves- 
tigation and a knowledge of subjects that never came 
within the horizon of their fathers’ or grandfathers’ stu- 
dent life. 

The average student of to-day enters college at nine- 
teen—three or four years older, perhaps, than the student 
of a hundred years ago, but with the heritage of a cen- 
tury of scientific inquiry, with more difficult tasks and as 
great responsibilities, as well as opportunities, ahead of 
him, and with the affectionate interest of a whole people 
in his welfare. As he looks over into the new century, 
may he realize that the way it ends will depend in a good 
measure upon how he does his part. 














TTH SWORD AND CRUGIFIX. By Edward 8. Van Zile 


This story was begun September 9, 1899. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Lonis de Sancerre, a noble of France, having killed a Spanish 
grandee in a duel for love, has come with de la Salle to try his for- 
tine in a new world. At dead of night an old woman brings him a 
piece of bark, on which is scratched the name of Julia de Aquilar, for 
whom he has left his native land. Katonah, sister of Chatémuc, a 
trusted Indian guide, has become enamoured of him, De la Salle de- 
cides to send de Sancerre, Chatémuc, and Katonah to discover their 
midnight visitor, The story reverts to Seville,whence Don Rodrigo de 
Aquilar is sailing for the lands in America granted him by the Spanish 
King. He is accompanied by his daughter, Julia, and his secretary, 
Juan Rodriquez. On the voyage the latter declares to Julia his love 
for her, and threatens mischief in case of refusal. The vesxel is 
wrecked. Juan Redriquez swims with Julia to the shore, and later 
xees from a distance two white-robed beings carry her away.... La 
Salle’s mission, to which have been added Henri de Tonti, the ex- 
plorer’s bosom friend, and Zenobe Membré, a Franciscan friar, reaches 
the ** Children of the Sun,” as the natives style themselves, and is hos- 
pitably received. De Sancerre defeats Cabanacte, grandson of Noco, 
the interpreter of the natives, in a foot-race. Noco informa him 
that Coyocop, a mysterions being discovered on the sea-shore by the 
natives, and whom they have deified, is the anthor of the message re- 
ceived by him. Chatémue is tortured to death for attempting to ex- 
tingnish the sacred fire. Membré and Katonah escape in disguise. 
De Sancerre endeavors to see Coyocop. He is unable to do se, but 
discovers that she is really Julia de Aquilar. Katonah returns with a 
note from de la Salle. The Great Sun falls ill. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—(Continued.) 


AVING his rapier threateningly at the 
giant’s panting breast, de Sancerre drove 
the startled athlete through the entrance 
to the street, and then turned back to 
seize the trembling Noco by the arm. 

‘IT have a message which you must 
take to Coyocop. If you should fail to gain her ear, the 
City of the Sun is doomed. Say this to her, that when 


I'send a priest to summon her she must be quick to join 
me at the Great Sun's lodge. Repeat my words, sefiora.” 
Shaking the old crone roughly by the arm, de Sancerre 
bent down to catch her gasping voice. 
‘* Bien!” he eried; *‘ you've conned your lesson well! 
Go now, sefiora,and make no mistake! If you would save 
your dying King, see Coyocop and tell her what I say!” 


In another instant the panting Noco, grumbling but 
overawed, had left the hut upon a mission for which she 
had no hungry heart. 

De Sancerre drew back from the entrance, and dropped 
limply upon a bench. He had-put into operation a has- 
tily formed plan with an impetuosity which, in its re- 
bound, left him faint and dazed. Suddenly a warm 
pressure upon his cold hands aroused him from his mo- 
mentary submission to this enervating reaction. Look- 
ing down, he saw that Katonah was gazing up at him 
with sympathetic apprehension. 

**T have placed you in great danger by my return!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I am going now. I will not come back.” 

She had arisen and was about to leave the hut. Seiz- 
ing her hand, de Sancerre drew her to his side. 

““No, ma petite! You are not at fault! Don't leave 
me—but do not speak! I must think—I must think! But 
my mind’s ina whirl. Courage; Katonah! There! do not 
tremble so! Ma foi, little one, ‘tis a hard nut we have to 
crack! There! do not move. Let me take your hand. 
Bien! Now let me think!” 

Silence, intense, unbroken, reigned within the hut; 
while, outside, the hot sun beat down upon a city in 
which rumor itself had become voiceless in growing 
dread of a fatal word. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN WHICH CONEYOGO EXHIBITS HIS CRAFTINESS. 


HILE the Great Sun, by virtue of his divine origin, 

was technically the high priest of the nation, it had 
come about, at the time of Count Louis de Sancerre’s so- 
journ among the sun-worshippers, that the chief of the 
holy men, upon whom devolved the duty of keeping alive 
the sacred fire, had, by the strength of his bigoted per- 
sonality, usurped all religious authority, and had made the 
temple independent of and more potent than the royal 
cabin. While the chief priest had never openly defied 
the Great Sun, he had nevertheless gradually become the 
most influential personage in the nation. 

It was the advent of Coyocop which had given to Co- 
heyogo, the chief priest, an opportunity for making him- 
self, with no visible break between the church and state, 
practically omnipotent in the City of the Sun. 

Just how thoroughly Coheyogo believed that Julia de 
Aquilar was the very incarnation of the sun-spirit which 





tradition had assured his people would come to them 
from the shore of a distant sea, it is impossible to say. It 
is a fact, however, that from the moment of her arrival 
among the sun-worshippers the chief priest had openly 
accepted the maiden as a supernatural guest, from whom 
emanated an authority which he and his fellow-priests 
were in duty bound to obey. For the furtherance of his 
own ends and the increase of his own power, the crafty 
Coheyogo could have taken no better course. 

It had come about that Noco as interpreter—the con- 
necting link between the spirit of the sun and the chief 
priest of the temple—had found herself in a position of 
great influence. The old hag, a compound of supersti- 
tion, spitefulness, and saturnine humor done up in a 
crumpled brown package, had derived malicious satis 
faction from playing Coheyogo’s game with a skill and 
an audacity which had saved her from the many perils 
which had menaced her in the pursuit of this eccentric 
pastime. 

Coheyogo would visit Coyocop with Noco and lay be 
fore the sun-spirit some problem dealing with the attitude 
of the temple toward a question at that moment interest- 
ing the sun-worshippers. The quick-witted and fearless 
interpreter would answer the chief priest with advice 
originating in her own fertile brain, and in this way 
would protect Coyocop from cares of state, while she 
made a willing tool of Coheyogo and satisfied her own love 
of mischief. Within well-defined limitations, old Noco, 
at the moment of which we write, held under her control 
more actual power than either the Great Sun or the chief 
priest. As the tongue of Coyocop, the court of last re- 
sort in a priest-ridden state, the old crone, with little fear 
of detection, could put into the mouth of the sun-spirit 
whatever words she chose. Fortunately for Coyocop and 
the sun-worshippers, the aged linguist was at heart pro 
gressive rather than reactionary. She had cherished for 
years a detestation for the bloody sacrifices of the temple. 
which heterodoxy, had Coheyogo suspected it, would 
have long ago brought her life to a sudden end. As it 
was, the old interpreter had made use of Coyocop to 
mitigate, as far as possible, the horrors which a crucl 
cult, administered by heartless priests, had inflicted upon 
a brave, kindly, but too plastic race. 

It was now a full hour past high noon, and Coheyogo 
stood, surrounded by the temple priests, confronting Caba- 
nacte by the sacred fire. The interior of the sun-temple 
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was not less repulsive to an unbiassed eye than the skull- 
crowned palisades outside. Divided into two rooms of 
unequal size, the interior of the blood-stained fane served 
the double purpose of a gigantic oven to keep the veins 
of the living at fever-beat, and of a tomb in which the 
bones of the noble dead might crumble into dust. In the 
larger of the two rooms, in which the chief priest was 
now holding a council of the elders, stood an altar seven 
feet long by two in width, and rising to a height of four 
fect above the floor. Upon this altar rested a long, hand- 
painted basket, in which reposed the remains of the reignu- 
ing Great Sun’s immediate predecessor. 

The heat of the room was intense, for no windows 
broke the monotony of the temple's walls—baked-mud 
partitions nine inches in thickness. Rows of plaited 
mats covered the arched ceiling of the interior. At the 
end of the room farthest from the sacred fire, folding- 
doors, closed at this moment, opened into the private 
apartments of the chief priest. Running from these doors, 
along both sides of the smoke-blackened hall, wooden 
shelves supported the grewsome relics of horrid cere- 
mouials. Long lines of baskets, daubed with red and 
yellow paint, contained the revered dust of Great Suns 
gone into the land of spirits, accompanied by the loyal 
souls of their strangled wives and retainers. Scattered 
between these tawdry urns, the shelves bore crudely 
wrought clay figures of men, women, serpents, owls, and 
eagles; and here and there an offering of fruit, meat, or fish 
stood ready to satisfy the craving of any uneasy ghost com- 
ing back dissatisfied with the cuisine of the spirit-world. 

Grouped around the sacred fire, in which logs of oak 
and walnut preserved a flame which the sun-god had 
vouchsafed to man in a remote day of grace, the temple 
priests, whose dark faces bore evidence of their internal 
agitation, stood listening and watching, as Cabanacte and 
Coheyogo faced each other at this crisis and discussed, in 
subdued tones, a question of immediate significance. As 
the chosen discoverer of Coyocop, the instrument em- 
ployed by the great spirit for the fulfilment of an ancient 
prophecy, Cabanacte occupied an influential position in 
the eyes of the temple brotherhood. The inspiration 
from on high, which had turned the giant's feet toward a 
haunted shingle upon which the spirit of the sun lay 
asleep, might at any moment stir his tongue with words 
of divine origin. Since the night upon which Cabanacte 
had brought Coyocop to the City of the Sun, he had al- 
ways been listened to with rapt attention by the jealous 
guardians of the sacred fire. 

‘*He threatens me, you say?” muttered Coheyogo, an- 
grily, gazing up at Cabanacte with flashing eyes. ‘* And 
you have told the people that the Great Sun dies because 
I do not worship this white-faced conjurer who says the 
moon is his? Beware, O Cabanacte, what you do! [ll 
dare the magic of his silver wand, aud prove to him the 
sun-god is omnipotent.” 

Drawing himself up to his full height, until he towered 
a full half-foot above the stately sun-priest, Cabanacte 
exclaimed, in a low, insistent voice: 

‘* Have you forgotten Coyocop? Did she not last night 
—old Noco tells the tale—command you to do honor to 
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this white face from the moon? ’Tis you, Coheyogo, 
who should now take heed. "Tis not moon-magic which 
you would defy. "Tis Cuyocop herself, the spirit of the 
sun, our god.” 

The chief priest remained silent for a time, gazing 
thoughtfully at the sacred fire, which seemed to roar and 
flash and snap and dance before his restless black eyes as 
if it threatened him with tortures for harboring a sacri- 
legious thought. Had not the spirit of the sun itself, 
through Coyocop’s inspired tongue, commanded him to 
treat the nation’s white-faced guest with all respect? 
The great power which Coheyogo had-wielded for a year 
seemed to be slipping from his grasp. Its foundation- 
stone had been the word of Coyocop. Should he not 
heed her late behest he would pull the underpinning 
from beneath his tower of strength. Furthermore, the 
Great Sun, an easy-going monarch, subservient to tle 
chief priest's stronger will, lay at death’s door. His suc- 
cessor to the throne, his sister’s son, Manatte, was a head- 
strong, stubborn youth, dpon whom the influence of Co- 


‘heyogo was but slight, Should the chief priest lose at 


one stroke the countenance of Coyocop and the good-will 
of the Great Sun, the supremacy of the temple would be 
destroyed upon the instant, and Coheyogo would find 
himself hurled from a pinnacle of power to a grovelling 
attitude among a people chafing under the cruel tyranny 
of « bloodthirsty priesthood. 

Turning fretfully from the threatening blaze to glance 
up again at the steady eyes of Cabanacte, the chief priest 
said, ** The words of Coyocop come straight from God.” 
Facing then the expectant priests, he cried, sternly: ‘*Go 
forth, my brothers, and bid the people to disperse at 
once. Tell them to go to their homes and offer prayers 
that the Great Sun may be spared to us. Then come to 
me here, for [ have other work for you to do.” 

Left alone in the stifling room with Cubanacte, the 
chief priest went on: 

‘* Direct the moon-man and old Noco to attend me here. 
If yonder white face has no evil wish, it may be that his 
magic may save our King from death.” 

Cabanacte smiled grimly. 

‘*I know not, Coheyogo,” he remarked, as he turned 
toward the exit of the temple, ‘that the envoy from the 
moon will heed yourcurtcommand. But this I do believe, 
that, if besought, he’d use his greatest power to save our 
Sun alive. I will return to you at once.” 

With these words the dusky giant strode past the hid- 
eous grinning idols of paked clay and the plaited coffins 
of the royal dead, and made his way to the great square, 
from which the white-robed priests were driving au awe- 
struck, moaning people to their homes. 

Coheyogo, glancing furtively around the deserted hall, 
in which the spectres of the dead seemed ready to chase 
the flickering shadows cast by the miraculous fire, bent 
down and threw a huge log into the mocking flame, as if 
to quiet for a moment its spiteful, chiding voice. Sud- 
denly behind him he heard the stealthy footfall of a white- 
robed underling. Turning quickly from the fire, Cohe- 
yogo’s piercing eyes rested upon a priest whom he had 
recently despatched to the Great Sun’s cabin 
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“What news?” cried the chief priest, eagerly. ‘* He 
still lives?” 

**Magani! Listen, master! Lle lives, and, tossing on 
his bed, mut‘ers strange words beneath his breath. "Tis 
a devil that is in him, for he talks of thivgs we cannot 
see. 

** And his physician?” asked Coheyogo, impatiently. 

* He has done his best, but his eyes are wild, aud he 
shakes his head in impotence.” 

‘* He'll shake it in the noose should the Great Sun die,” 
muttered the chief priest, with cruel emphasis. ‘* What 
boots his boasted skill if he fails us when we need him 
most? But bark! Our brothers have returned.” 

Filing into the temple like a procession of white ghosts 
with charred faces, the priests of the sun grouped them- 
selves in a circle behind their chief, and stood awaiting in 
silence the outcome of a crisis which might, at its worst, 
satisfy their ever-present craving for human sacrifices to 
offer to their god, the innocent and geuial orb of day 
That the cruel and crafty Coheyogo dreaded the news of 
the Great Sun’s death more keenly than they, in their 
love for an inhuman custom, desired it, they had no means 
of knowing. But they were to lear. presently that there 
wus u new force at work in their city, with which they 
had never before been called upon to deal. As they stood 
there, silent, eager-cyed, remorseless, longing for a continu 
ance of the thrilling sport for which the death of Chateé- 
muc had but whetted their appetites, the sound of light, 
dainty footsteps approaching the entrance to the temple 
reached their quick ears. Turning toward the doorway at 
the farther end of the hall, Coheyogo and his motionless 
and noiseless brood gazed upon an approaching figure, 
which, in spite of its lack of size, was most impressive at 
that fateful moment. De Sancerre bad donned a flowing 
garment of white mulberry bark, which hid his gay vel- 
vets from view und fell in graceful lines from his neck to 
his feet. His head was bare, and bis hair, a picturesque 
mixture of black and gray, emphasized the pleasing con- 
tour of his pale, clean-cut face. 

With drawn rapier, the symbol of his dreaded moon- 
magic, the French aristocrat, his eyes fixed upon the chief 
priest, strode solemnly toward the sacred fire, followed at 
a distance by Noco and her long-limbed grandson. As 
he came to a halt in front of Coheyogo, de Sancerre raised 
the hilt of his sword to his chin and made a graceful, 
sweeping salute with the weapon. Turning to Noco, 
who had now reached his side, he said to ber: 

‘**Say to the chief priest that I come to him in amity 
or in defiance, as he may choose Tell him that the 
Brother of the Moon makes no idle bousts, but that ‘tis 
safer for the City of the Sun to wiu his friendship than 
to arouse his wrath.” 

Coheyogo, with a face which none could read, listened 
attentively to the old crove’s defiant words. His black 
eyes held the Frenchman's gaze to his. There was some 
thing in the latter’s glance which exercised upon the sun- 
worshipper a potent fascination, an influence more effec 
tive than the impression made upon him by Noco’s speech. 
The lower type of man succumbed, in spite of his phys- 
ical superiority, to the will-power of a higher and more 
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complicated intellect than his own. Even had Coheyogo 
considered it expedient at that moment to wreak sum- 
mary vengeance upon his white-faced, smiling challenger, 
it is to be doubted that his tongue could have uttered the 
words which would have sent de Sancerre to his doom. 
Cool, motionless, with unflinching eyes, and a mouth which 
wore the outlines of a derisive smile, the undersized 
Frenchman stood watching the chief priest, outwardly as 
self-confident as if he had possessed in reality the destruc- 
tive power of which he boasted. Presently Coheyogo 
turned to Noco, whose wrinkled countenance was twitch- 
ing with excitement in the fitful glow of the sacred 
fire. ‘ 

‘The Chief Priest of the Sun has no quarrel with the 
Brother of the Moon,” said the old hag, addressing de 
Sancerre a moment later. ‘‘ But he says to him that the 
Great Sun, ia health and strength at suvrise, now lies toss- 
ing in peril of his life. Is it true, he asks, that you have 
threatened to bring down the same strange sickness upon 
the temple priests?” 

‘Not if they do the bidding of Coyocop, the spirit of 
the sun,” answered de Sancerre, curtly, closely scanning 
Coheyogo’s face as Noco repeated his words. Then he 
turned to the interpreter and went on: 

‘* Let the chief priest understand that the spirit of the 
sun and the spirit of the moon go hand in hand, to the 
greater glory of the God of gods, Say to him that to- 
gether Coyocop and I can make a nation great or destroy 
it at a word, Disobedience to us is impiety to God. If 
he, Coheyogo, would know this truth, he must be docile, 
patient, and abide my time. If in his mind the shadow 
of a doubt remains that what I say is true, let him recall 
the legends of his race; the promises and prophecies which 
your fathers told their sons.” 

There reigned an ominous silence in the stifling, ill- 
smelling room for a time, broken only by the malicious 
crackling of the sacred fire or the impatient grunt of some 
overwrought priest. Coheyogo, fearing to lose his power 
by accepting the proffered alliance, but too superstitious 
to defy the unseen rulers of the universe by rejecting 
it, stood, grim and self-absorbed, scanning a distressing 
problem from many points of view. He dared not offend 
Coyocop, but he resented de Sancerre’s claim to a share in 
the supernatural authority which the sun-worshippers had 
attributed to her. After long reflection, the chief priest 
looked down at the grinning Noco and said: 

‘Say to the Brother of the Moon that if he has suffi- 
cient power to bring down destruction upon this City of 
the Sun, or even to cast an evil spell upon our King, he is 
wise enough to cure the latter of the sickness which has 
laid him low. If he will lead the Great Sun back to us 
from the very gates of death, he will find within this 
temple none but servants glad to pay him homage and 
obey his words. But if he fails to raise our King, twill 
prove to us he either boasts too much or bears us uo good- 
will.” 

De Sancerre’s lips turned a shade lighter, but the mock- 
ing smile did not desert them, as Noco translated Cohe- 
yogo’s ultimatuin into her clumsy Spanish. But even in 
that moment of supreme dismay, when his life, so he re- 
flected, had been staked against loaded dice, the Prench- 
man could not refrain from casting « glance of admiration 
at the crafty priest who had played his game so well. If 
de Sancerre should undertake the restoration of the Great 
Sun’s health and should fail to save his life, even Coy- 
ocop would be powerless to protect him from the fate 
which had befallen Chatémuc. He had planned to visit 
the sick-bed of the King, and to send for Julia de Aquilar 
to meet him there should he find that the Great Sun lay 
afflicted by no contagious disease. But de Sancerre had 
not foreseen that his boastfulness—which had served him 
well at times—would place him in his present plight, mak- 
ing his very life dependent upon his skill as a physician. 
He dared not hesitate, however, to accept the gauntlet 
thrown down by the keen-witted schemer, whose black 
eyes wefe now fixed upon him with a sardonic, defiant 
gleam. 

‘It will give me great joy to restore my friend, the 
ruler of this land, to health,” said de Sancerre, calmly, 
to Noco, his gaze still meeting Coheyogo’s unwaveringly. 
‘Will you request the chief priest to accompany me to 
the royal bedside?” 

With these words the Frenchman turned his back upon 
the sacred fire and its jealous guardiau and strode haugh- 
tily toward the temple’s exit. 

‘* Nom de Diew!” he muttered to himself. ‘‘I know 
more about the slaying of my fellow-men than how to 
save them from the jaws of death! I would I could 
recall the odds and ends of medicine I’ve gathered in my 
time! But even then I fear my skill would not suffice. 
The Great Sun, if I mistake not, has no more to gain from 
me than I from him. St. Maturin, be kind to us!” 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH A WHITE ROBE FAILS TO PROTECT A 
BLACK HEART. 


SEATED upon a low couch of plaited reeds, Julia de 
Aquilar, her white slender hands folded upon her lap, 
and her dark cloguent eyes turned upward as if they 
rested upon the Virgin Mother’s face, listened for the 
footsteps of a worldling and a sceptic, whose irreverent 
tongue had often in her hearing made sport of love itself. 
Her year in captivity as « celestial guide and counsellor 
to a half-savage race had softened, while preserving, the 
splendid coloring of her flawless complexion. Pualer than 
of old, her face had lost none of its marvellous symmetry, 
and the warni hue of her curving lips bore witness to the 
triumph which youth, in its abounding elasticity, had won 
over the allied forces of loneliness and despair. The 
shadows beneath her expectant eyes had but added to 
their glowing splendor. Long days and nights of reverie 
and introspection had changed the dominant expression 
of her face, somewhat too haughty aforetime, and a gen- 
tle radiance seemed to emanate from a countenance which 
had gained an added fascination from the spiritualizing 
touches of a sorrow too deep for tears. 

It was the assurance, which had come to her in many 
ways, that she possessed the reverential affection of thou- 
sands of men and women upon whom she had never gazed, 
that had lightened Dofia Julia’s captivity, and had vouch- 
safed to her lonely soul a source of inspiration without 
which her faith in Heaven might have lost its strength. 
Horritied to find herself worshipped as a goddess, but 
fearful of the fate which might befall her should she make 
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denial of her divinity, she had passed long months in 
sileut misery, theoretically omnipotent, but practically a 
helpless captive; used, for their own selfish purposes, by 
a few schemers, and adored at a distance by priest-ridden 
thousands, who cherished in their heart of hearts the hope 
that Coyocop would mitigate the cruel cult which stained 
their temple red. : : 

The Great Sun came in state to visit her at times; rand, 
more often, Manatte, his nephew and heir-apparent, pre- 
suming upon his royal prerogative, would enter her cabin 
to feast his black eyes upon the beauty of a countenance 
which he was woah to look aeee as sacred from the touch 
of human lips. The tall, dusky youth, whose handsome, 
wilful face Dofia Julia had grown to loathe, had never 
dared to rebel against the restraints which Coyocop’s divine 
origin forced upon him, but his restless eyes told the girl 
what was in his protesting heart, and she would watch his 
reluctant steps, as he stole from her hut, with mingled re- 
lief and dread. Well she knew that fear of the Brother of 
the Sun and of the chief priest alone prevented Manatte 
from defying the Great Spirit and — her his own. 

The afternoon was growing old; and Dofia Julia, with 
a bunch of white flowers upon her bosom, relieving the 
black monotony of her sombre garb, still awaited in lone- 
liness the coming of Louis de Sancerre, whose presence 
in that remote corner of the globe only the saiuts in heaven 
could explain. That Coheyogo ‘and Noco, who came to 
her daily to play a solemn farce in which she had long ago 
lost all bod sory had not made their accustomed advent to 
her cabin filled her with increasing alarm. The uproar in 
the city at noonday, the mournful outcries of an agitated 
people, had aroused in Dofia Julia’s soul a dread fore- 
boding which the subsequent silence which had fallen 
upon the hysterical town had done nothing to relieve. 

Presently the overwrought girl, from whose lips the 
cup of hope seemed to-have been snatched just as she was 
about to drink deep of its grateful draught, fell upon her 
knees beside her bed and breathed a fervent prayer to the 
Mother of Christ for strength in this hour of doubt and 
discouragement. Soothed by her devotions, she arose, 
and standing erect, listened for the sound of a footstep 
which should precede an answer to her supplication; but 
an ominous silence reigned outside her hut. Readjusting 
the flowers upon her breast, and smoothing her rebellious 
raven hair with a trembling hand, Dofia Julia, cold with 
a sense of loneliness which had fallen upon her heart, 
moved hesitatingly toward the hole which served as a 
clumsy entrance to the room. Bending down, her hungry 
eyes eagerly scanned the deserted square, upon which the 
sin was shining asif in search of its secreted worshippers. 
To the overpowering sweetness of the spring blossoms, 
lying in heaps outside the doorway, she gave no heed, as 
she sought in vain for signs of life in a city upon which 
the blight of a great fear had recently descended. Sud- 
denly, as Dofia Julia gazed in consternation at this lonely 
centre of a populous town, a tall form issued from the 
cabin of the Great Sun. Drawing himself up to his full 
height, the man, glancing in all directions, as if to assure 
himself that he was unobserved, made straight toward the 
hole in the sun-baked wall through which the girl was 
peering. ‘The white feathers in his hair bore witness to 
his royal rank, and as he came into the full glare of the 
sunlight just beyond her cabiu Dofia Julia saw that her 
approaching visitor was Manatte. ‘To rush forth into the 
square and arouse the city by her cries was her first im- 
pulse, but before she could give way to it the youth had 
cut off her escape. 

‘*Coyocop!” he exclaimed, as he stood erect, after he 
had crawled through the entrance, driving her back in 
affright toward the centre of the flower-bedecked room. 
** Coyocop!” 

There were in his voice passion, triumph, desperation; 
an appeal to the woman and a defiance to the gods. The 
Great Sun lay dying. Even the chief priest would hesi- 
tace to offend him—Manatte, who would soon be King! 

**Coyocop!” he repeated, more gently, holding forth to 
her a hand, like a beggar asking alms, while his eyes rest- 
ed upon the white flowers which rose and fell upon her 
throbbing bosom. . 

But, though her body trembled, there was no flinching 
in Dofia Julia’s glance. Hopeless as she was, for she 
realized that sacrilege such as this could spring only from 
an opportunity in which Manatte could find no peril, her 
eyes gazed into his with a proud scorn which left no need 
for words. With head thrown back, she strove to conquer 
the brute nature of the youth by the mere force of her 
strong will and the purity of her virgin soul. But she 
knew full well that the silent prayers which she offered 
up to God would reach His throne too late. 

For a moment they stood thus confronting one another 
—Purity attired in black, and License enrobed in spotless 
white. Never afterward could Julia de Aquilar recall 
the sweet, haunting odor of magnolia blossoms without a 
sinking of the heart which made her breath protest. No 
sound broke the intense stillness, save the twittering of 
birds which wooed the flowers outside the hut, and the 
stifled words which Manatte strove to speak. Suddenly 
he sprang toward her and seized her wrists, while his 
bronze face burned her cold, white cheeks. 

““Coyocop,” he muttered, in a tongue which she could 
not understand, ‘‘ you shall be mine, though every star 
the midnight sky reveals should seud a god to save you 
from my love!” 

A maiden’s despairing cry startled the silent town. 

i Mother of God, have mercy! Help! O Christ, save 
me!” 

A light, nervous footfall echoed from the square, and 
the entrance to the hut was darkened for an instant. Ra- 
pier in hand, de Sancerre sprang into the centre of the 
room. As Manatte, with an oath upon his swollen lips, 
turned upon the intruder, the Frenchman drove his sword 
straight through a snow-white robe into a black heart. 
Without a groan, the evil scion of a royal race fell dead 
upon the ground. 

‘**Thank God, I came in time!” exclaimed de Sancerre, 
as he withdrew his rapier from Manatte’s breast and 
turned toward Dojia Julia, who, faint and breathless, 
leaned against the wall facing him. ‘‘ Doiia Julia de 
Aquilar,” he cried, tossiug his dripping sword to the 
ground and crossing the room at a stride, ‘I kiss your 
hand.” Falling upon one knee, the courtier pressed his 
lips to the cold, trembliug fingers in bis grasp. 

‘Mother of Mary, I thank thee for thy care,” mur- 
mured Dofia Julia, raising ber eyes to heaven from the 
smiling, upturned face of de Sancerre. 


Vor. XLIII., No. 2235 


Tt was upon a tableau which might have suggested, to 
other eyes, a worldling praying to a saint for pardon for 
the murder of a giant that Coheyogo, followed by Noco 
and Cubanacte, gazed as he entered the hut and attempted 
to read the story of the grim piciure by which he was 
confronted. De Sancerre, who had doffed his white robes 
in the Great Sun’s cabin, still knelt at the feet of the pale 
and agitated girl. Near the centre of the room lay the 
bleeding, motionless body of the sacrilegious sun-worship- 
per. Thrown from a shelf by the recent tumult in the 
room, a great bunch of maguolia blossoms lay scattered 
close to Hanatie’s head, a floral halo of which death itsef 
still left him most unworthy. 

Springing to his feet and pointing toward the youth he 
had slain, de Sancerre said, calmly, to Noco: 

‘*Tell the chief priest this, that yonder scoundrel in- 
sulted the spirit of the sun. For this he died. It was 
this sword,” he went on, picking up his rapier and wip- 
ing the blood from the blade with a handful of flowers, 
‘*which saved Coyocop from his polluting kiss. I know 
not who he is, but were he ten thousand times a son of 
suns he well deserved his death.” 

Coheyogo stood gazing down at the set face of Manatte 
as Noco repeated to him the Frenchman’s words, 

“Stand at the entrance outside the hut,” said the chief 
priest, curtly, to Cabanacte, “and bid no one enter, upon 
pain of death. Of what hus happened here, breathe not 
a word, Go!” 

Crawling through the entrance, Cabanacte drew him- 
self erect in the sunlight, a sentry against whose behests 
none of the chattering suu-worshippers, who had poured 
into the square to learn the meaning of the cry which had 
echoed from Coyocop’s abode, dared protest. 

**Say to the Brother of the Moon that what he did was 
well done,” went on Coheyogo to Noco. “ If the draught 
which he made for the Great Sun gives life as surely as 
his silver wand brings death, then shall the shadow pass 
from our weeping race. Go, then, Noco, to the temple 
quickly, and bid four priests to hasten to me here. An- 
swer no questions, but, as you go, inform the people that 
Coyocop has destroyed with flowers, brought to her cabin 
by the faithful, the evil spirit which strove to kill our 
King and bring destruction upon the City of the Sun. 
Say to them further, if they should whisper the name of 
yonder chief, that Manatte has gone to the foot-hills to 
offer prayers for the Great Sun’s life. Go at once, for 
the day grows old and we have much to do.” 

Turning toward de Sancerre, who had been whispering 
to Dofia Julia words of hope and cheer, Coheyogo pointed 
to the feet of the dead sun-prince, and then strode to the 
head of the corpse. ‘The Frenchman and the chief priest 
raised the heavy body and placed it upon Dofia Julia’s 
reed -plaited bed. With armfuls of magnolia blossoms 
Coheyogo covered Manatte’s face and shoulders, while de 
Sancerre, comprehending vaguely the scheme which the 
chief priest had in mind, strewed flowers upon the trunk 
of his sword’s gigantic prey. 

“May God defend us!” he muttered. “I fear the 
keenness of this crafty priest! He has an agile mind. 
He turns a nightmare to a dream of spring with most ex- 
quisite skill. And, for some reason which I cannot find, 
he takes great pleasure in this gay youth’s death. I trust 
that Dofia Julia has learned to read his miud. I dread 
him, either as an ally or a foe!” 

Before de Sancerre could find an opportunity for hold- 
ing further converse with the Spanish maiden, whose 
presence in the City of the Sun had wellnigh restored his 
boyhood’s faith in miracles, Noco, followed by four silent 
elders from the temple of the sacred fire, had entered the 
hut. A few moments later the voiceless, expectant 
throng in the great square gazed with awe and wonder 
upon a picturesque procession, which moved with slow 
and solemn tread from Coyocop’s abode to the outskirts 
of the town, beyond which point a word from the temple 
priests prevented the dusky crowd from following it. 

At the head of the cortége walked the chief priest, ac- 
companied by de Sancerre, whose drawn rapier gleamed 
like a sword of fire as the red rays of the setting sun 
made a plaything of the blade. Behind them came four 
white-robed bearers carrying a plaited bier, upon which 
lay the body of a tall man concealed from view by a trem- 
bling shroud of fragrant flowers. Following this strange 
funeral, upon which the sun-worshippers gazed with awe- 
stricken eyes, as if they looked upon a marvel wrought 
by spirits, hobbled the aged Noco, mumbling: to herself 
as she grinned at a people for whose blind superstition 
she had no respect. Cabanacte had remained as sentry at 
Coyocop’s abode, to chafe under the useless task con- 
signed to him; for to him it seemed more fitting that he 
should guard Katonah than stand as sentinel before a 
cabin upon which high heaven smiled. 

When the cortége had reached the twilight shadows 
outside the city, the chief priest gave a few simple direc- 
tions to the bearers of the corpse, and, accompanied by de 
Sancerre and Noco, turned back toward the temple of the 
sun. 

**Come with me, sefiora!” cried the Frenchman, when 
they had reached the square, pointing toward the Great 
Sun’s cabin. “Say to the chief priest, Dofia Noco, that 
you and I must watch by the good King’s side to-night.” 

‘It is well,” answered Coheyogo, as he listened to the 
old crone’s words. ‘‘ May the Great Spirit grant you the 
ao to save his life! "Tis best for you that he should 

ive.” 

With this significant hint, the chief priest strode through 
the dusk toward the temple of sacred fire. 

Before de Sancerre and Noco had reached the cabin in 
which the Brother of the Sun lay tossing upon a feverish 
couch, the Frenchman, whose mind was filled with the 
vision of a pale, dark-eyed woman, garbed in black, with 
spring flowers upon her breast, recalled, for an instant, 
another face, which seemed to accuse him in the twilight 
there of strange forgetfulness. 

** Wait, sefiora,” exclaimed de Sancerre, seizing Noco 
by the arm at the very entrance to the royal hut. ‘‘ Ka- 
tonah! It is not well to leave her alone. Go to your 
home and bring her here at once. This town’s a seething 
cesspool of dark brown white-robed treachery! Peste / 
If harm should. come to her, I dare not look into the 
saintly Membré’s good gray eyes again. Come back at 
once. The Great Sun needs your care.” 

With these words de Sancerre bent down to enter the 
royal cabin. while Noco hurried away to rescue Katonah 
from a lonely night. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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OQuR CRIPPLED ARTILLERY. By Henry Loomis Nelson 


HE defence of the coast of the country rests 
with the artillery. The artillery of the United 
States army is insufficient in number, practically 
disorganized, not properly equipped, and igno- 
rant of its duties. Among its officers are some 
of the best men in the army. As a body, they 
are the most intelligent of the line, which means that they 
are the most intelligent soldiers in the service of the gov- 
ernment. All but a very few of them are the graduates of 
the Military Academy who, as cadets, ranked just after 
those who entered the corps of engineers. Many of them 
have maintained their interest in military studies in the 
face of great discouragement. For many years, for ex- 
smple, before the government could be persuaded to build 
great guns, or before the ordnance corps could determine 
on the kind of gun it desired, the artillery officers studied 
their art in foreign periodicals and reprints of them, and 
gained their practical knowledge of modern arms from 
photographs and wood-cuts. Even after the arms had 
been manufactured, they could not be mounted, because 
the ordnance corps had not invented carriages, and thus 
all the artillery could do towards acquiring a knowledge 
of its trade was to sit on the new guns as they lay on 
the turf or in the sand, and teach its men how to fire 
old-fashioned muzzle-loaders, which—so it was hoped, at 
Jeast—they would not have to use in war. When the war 
with Spain broke out, not only were carriages lacking for 
the big guns, but carriages made for field-pieces would 
not fit the guns, and ordnance officers were astonished 
because the artillery complained, when, by the exercise of 
a little mechanical ingenuity, the defect could be crudely, 
but in such a war sufficiently, remedied. Weeks after the 
war broke out, so little ammunition had been made or 
purchased by the ordnance corps that the best equipped 
fort in the lower harbor of New York could have fired 
only five shots at Cervera’s fleet if that admiral had es- 
caped Sampson and entered New York Harbor. Even 
now it is doubtful if the ordnance corps could furnish 
smokeless powder, which will be an absolute necessity if 
we are ever compelled to defend the coast. 

And yet the Ordnance Bureau, with its inertness, its un- 
willingness to meet the artillery even half-way, its mili- 
tary incapacity, has more actual power over the artillery 
arm of the service than has any artillery officer. In the 
army, the men who are to fight the guns have nothing to 
say as to their character. The engineers locate and build 
the fort; the ordnance corps supplies it with armament, 
projectiles, and explosives, and provides, or rather neglects 
to provide, the instruments needed for the mounting, op- 
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erating, and maintenance of the pieces and for securing 
accuracy of fire. In respect of position-finders and their 
installation, the Secretary of War has divided the respon- 
sibility between these two bureaus and the Signal Bureau. 
One must also add that under the laws and appropriations 
of Congress an artillery officer has for many years reach- 
ed his captaincy at an age when he ought to be a general 
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officer—too old to begin to assume responsibility ; discour- 
aged by his inability to do anything but make requests of 
the Ordnance Bureau, which are generally refused; or see 
that the walks about his post are properly cleaned; or grum- 
ble over his slow promotion. It is to be recollected, too, 
that even the most ambitious youngster must find it dif- 
ficult to maintain his enthusiasm when he cannot fire his 
pieces and train his men to be gynners, either because they 
are poor men, or because the post command is so small 
that the men are exhausted by the daily labor of policing 
and guarding it, and have no time for military exercises; 
or because the engineers will not turn the fort over to the 
artillery, while the ordnance will not deliver the breech- 
blocks because there is no oné to receipt for them; or, 
what have always been universal and prevailing troubles, 
because the Ordnance bureau has not furnished position- 
finders, without which target practice, especially in mortar 
batteries, is useless; or the niggardly appropriation of 
Congress for target practide, which has heretofore per- 
mitted a dozen or so shots a year to each battery, has been 
exhausted. Is it any wonder, then, that the artillery force 
is demoralized and inefficient, besides not being large 
enough by one-half to furnish one relief for each emplace- 
ment already provided or in contemplation in the coast- 
defence system of the United States? 

Among the subjects which ought to receive the atten- 
tion of Congress at its coming session is this. It may ap- 
pear to be a small subject when compared with the vast- 
er questions which will be presented for consideration, 
but a failure to provide for the reorganization and for the 
proper equipment of the heavy artillery of the army will 
prove the incurable inability of Congress to legislate in- 
telligently on military subjects. What effect this wili 
have upon the future policy of the country remains to be 
seen. 


THE ARTILLERY ORGANIZATION 


There are now seven regiments of artillery, each regi- 
ment being composed of fourteen batteries. Of these, 
two batteries are light artillery, some of which are for the 


first time, and on the battle-field, receiving preliminary 
instructions in the management of their modern pieces. 
But it is of the heavy, or coast-defence, artillery of which 
I wish to speak. This branch of the service should be 
entirely disconnected from the light-artillery branch 
The two so utterly differ from each other that the pres- 
ent organization is as absurd as would be the orgauiza- 
tion of the rest of the army into infantry regiments of 
fourteen companies each, two companies in each regi- 
ment being cavalry troops. 

The heavy artillery garrisons the forts along our sea- 
board. These forts-extend from Maine along the Atian- 
tic to Texas on the Gulf, and to Puget Sound on the Pa- 
cific. Hundreds of modern guns and mortars have been 
already mounted on these fortifications, and hundreds 
more ure in process of construction. Millions of money 
has been spent, and the expenditure of millions more is 
essentin] for the completion of the work... These works 
and guns should be in charge of a force sufficient in num 
ber, composed of intelligent and instructed men. As a 
matter of fact, owing to the defective organization of the 
artillery of the army, the coast defences of the country 
are in charge of an archaic body, insufficient in number. 
of which very little that is good can be said, except, as 
I have already remarked, that among its officers are 
some of the most intelligent and industrious men in the 
army. 

Captain Crozier, of the ordnance corps, has recently 
made a report on the artillery which affords an interest- 
ing illustration of the incapacity of the staff mind to deal 
fairly or intelligently with the line of the army. Captain 
Crozier’s statements of the condition of the artillery, how- 
ever, are mainly true, although his attempt to fix the 
responsibility is not only illogical, but often ignores weil- 
estublished conditions, determined by orders and regu- 
lations, while it sometimes indicates a desire to shift re- 
sponsibility from his own corps to the officers of artil- 
lery. 
in the first place, the organization of the artillery into 
regiments is obsolete. In the second place, the artillery 
will never be thoroughly efficient until it is organized 
into a corps, and until its affairs are taken from the con- 
trol of the adjutant-general, the ordnance, engineer, and 
signal corps, and turned over to a chief of artillery, who 
ought to be selected from among the most intelligent aud 
best-instructed of the senior field-ofticers of the arm. The 
results of there being no chief of artillery, no officer who 
can set a standard of excellence, are confusion, different 
systems of drill, different methods of xndministration, and 
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contradictory instructions to officers and men at different 
posts and at different times. In the third place, the 
artillery has about one-third the number of men in the 
country necessary to garrison the posts, some of which are 
entirely without care. In the fourth place, the artillery 
cannot enlist the proper kind of men, for reasons over 
which Congress alone has control. In the fifth place, the 
artillery, for various reasons, has not been able to learn to 
handle modern ordnance properly, and one of the reasons 
which has prevented the artillery from understanding and 
handling its guns effectively and becoming expert gun- 
ners can only be remedied by Congress. 

The defective organization of the artillery is chargeable 
to Congress. Our legislators leave no discretion to the 
soldiers in military matters. They dictate how the mil- 
itary art shall be practised. A regiment of artillery is 
not a unit at all. Occasionally, in Indian wars, the com- 
panies of such a regiment, excluding its light artillery, 
may have come together to act as a regiment of infantry; 
but they never come together to act as a regiment of 
artillery. They are scattered in batteries over a long 
distance of coast, here two batteries and there one 
battery. The battery itself. with a fixed number of 
men, is an absurdity. The need of a fort is for a cer- 
tnin number of men, so many men to handle each 
piece inemplacement. Assuming that a fort requires 100 
men, under the existing system a battery of 200 enlisted 
men would have been sent to it during the war, and now 
a battery of 113 would have to be sent. There is no split- 
ting of batteries. If 150 men were needed, 226, or two 
batteries, would be sent, providing always that there were 
a sufficient number of men to garrison every post. The 
remedy is clear. The artillery should be a corps, and 
groups with the proper number of officers—really gun 
crews, to borrow a term from the navy—should be distrib- 
uted among the posts. And at the head of the corps 
should be a trained artillerist. There is no modern army 
in Europe without its chief of artillery, who, in many cases, 
is a lieutenant-general. 


THE NEED OF MORE MEN 


The artillery has about half the number of men neces- 
sary to garrison existing works and to care properly for 
the guns now in place and those in process of building, 
and it is unprovided with means for instructing the men 
ithas. It is astonishing, the manner in which the person- 
nel of the artillery has been starved and neglected. While 
Congress has been appropriating millions for new works 
and new guns, no attention whatever has been paid to the 
demand for men and instruction. As a matter of fact, the 
coast of the country is at the mercy of any enemy who 
may attack us. Captain Crozier shows us this in his re- 
port, but as he lays the blame at the wrong door and fails 
to point out a proper remedy, the report is without prac- 
tical value. He says that he found, on his tour of inspec- 
tion, that “‘ neither offic ‘rs nor men understood what parts 
of the guns or carriages should be cleaned and well oiled, 
nor what was the proper condition for bearing surfaces,” 
etc.—the report is too technical to interest the general 
reader. The officers of the artillery have not yet had time 
to fathom the untold secrets of the Ordnance Bureau, while 
with few exceptions they have neither the kind of men 
who can be instructed nor the opportunity to teach those 
who are intelligent, Captain Crozier says that’the artillery 
neither know their pieces, nor can they fire them with accu- 
racy. This, as I have pointed out, is partly due to the three- 
headed bureau which should supply and place position-find- 
ers—a duty it has thus far neglected, for there is not a per- 
fectly equipped fire command in the country—and is partly 
due to the failure of Congress to appropriate a sufficient 
sum of money for target practice. It is a fact that there 
was so little ammunition for guns and mortars at the be- 
ginning of the war that the artillery could not engage in 
target practice. Theoretically at least, the coast was at 
the mercy of the enemy, What navy we had on the At- 
lantic seaboard was engaged in hunting for Cervera. The 
facilities and monev for target practice had been so in- 
sufficient that not more than fifteen out of every one hun- 
dred of the old enlisted men had qualified as gunners— 
which really meant that not more than fifteen per cent. of 
the old artillery could make fair hits with smooth-bore 
muzzle -loaders.. The mortar batteries, of which there 
were many, were practically useless, because position- 
finders had not been provided by the Ordnance Bureau. 
Mortars are in pits, and the men do not see the object 
at which they are firing. Therefore position - finders 
are absolutely necessary; and, in truth, they are nearly 
as essential for the proper firing of the high-power 
gune, for it is estimated that the efficiency of a gun is 
multiplied by three by the employment of a position- 
finder. 

The actual loss of public monézeby reason of miss- 
fires may be judged from the fact that the cost of a shot 
from a modern gun ranges from $150 to $575, while the 
demorualization of misses is incalculable. We were, then, 
at the outbreak of the war, with an old force of artillery, 
about fifteen per cent. of which could fire antiquated 
smooth-bores with reasonable accuracy It knew nothing 
of its modern armament. It was without proper ammu- 
nition. It possessed few instruments essential to accuracy. 
Not only could the artillery officers not instruct the old 
men in the use of new weapons, but two batteries in each 
regiment, and two full new regiments, of raw recruits, were 
added to the artillery, and these new men could not be in- 
structed at all. Was there ever such deplorable incom- 
petence as that displayed by the Ordnance Bureau, and 
such ignorance and criminal indifference as that shown 
by Congress? 

Conditions are not much better now. It is impossible, 
under the conditions of the existing organization, to make 
the present artillery force effective. It is still without a 
proper head, There is no competent inspection, and there 
can be none until the law is changed and there is a chief 
of artillery who shall have expert inspectors of his own, 
as the chiefs of engineers and ordnance have their inspec- 
tors. There are now department inspectors of artillery, 
but, strange and yet characteristic folly, they are prac- 
tically forbidden by law to inspect. 


THE PERSONNEL 


Modern artillery for coast defence is technical and scien- 
tific. It can be commanded and inspected only by ex- 
perts, and its enlisted men ought to be intelligent and 
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capable of receiving technical instruction. But Congress 
and the War Department-actually discourage the enlist- 
ment of intelligent men. The men of the engineer and 
ordnance corps receive higher pay than do the men of 
the line of the army. Artillery soldiers, whose duties are 
as exacting and of as high a kind as those of the staff 
corps, receive the same pay as infantrymen and cavalry- 
men. But they have much more work thrust upon them, 
In the first place, they have the care of the great guns 
and their carriages—very valuable property, the cost of a 

iece and its mount ranging from $80,000 to $140,000. 

hen they have their gunners’ drill, which, for lack of 
means and co-operation, is largely theoretical. Then they 
are drilled as infantry, and are obliged to care for their in- 
fantry arms. It is not to be wondered at, then, that an 
old artilleryman prefers the comparatively easy life of the 
infantry and cavalry, and, as he is not paid more for the 
harder work of the artillery, he goes into one of the other 
arms of the line, when he re-enlists at all. 

Again, as I have said, the number of men is not suffi- 
cient to furnish merely one relief to each piece along the 
coasts. If the men were of the necessary intelligence; if 
there were a single standard of excellence prescribed by a 
competent chief; if there were skilled inspection, such as 
the Inspector-General’s department is incapable of; if the 
artillery were provided with all the material and money 
that it needed—the fact would remain that the force is not 
sufficient. There are now in the United States, accord- 
ing to a recently published statement, 6283 artillery sol- 
diers. There are about 4500 out of the country. There are 
needed for the proper garrisoning of the coast defences 
at least 25,000 men. So that if the men who are abroad 
were back, the government has only about half the num- 
ber of men, and not more than one-third or one-fourth 
the proper number of officers, for the fortifications and 
guns provided and prescribed for the defence of our 
coasts. And this contemplates one relief, whereas other 
nations provide for from two to four reliefs. In other 
words, if the heavy-artillery force were doubled we should 
have only a sufficient number of men to handle the guns 
in place or in construction, and not a man to spare. 

Surely if Congress will not double the artillery, reor- 
ganize it, and remedy the evils we have pointed out, it 
might as well disband it, tear down the forts, sell out the 
shops at Watervliet and Watertown, and present the new 
guns and mortars to countries that take their military 
establishments seriously enough to make them efficient. 
There is no part of the army that may be more essential 
to the country than the heavy artillery, but that arm of 
the service is at this moment an absolutely useless ex- 
pense, an insufficient mob without a head, without know- 
ledge of the few arms it has, and without the tools to 


make perfect knowledge available. 
Autumn Leaf 


I" flutters through the twilight, 


An 


A flying flake of gold; 
It glows, a living ember, 
Against the ashen cold. 


Then whirls along the mosses, 
And kindles in its flight 
The flames that make the woodland 
A charmed Arabian Night. 
R. K. MunkITTRIicx. 


MR. DOOLEY 


V.—HIS ADVICE TO THE COURT 


N’ I was thinkin’, Hinnissy (Mr. Dooley said, in 
conclusion), as I set in that there coort, sur- 
rounded be me fellow - journalists, spies, per- 
jurers, an’ other statesmen, that I'd give four 
dollars if th’ prisidint iv th’ coort ’d call out, 
**Moosoo Dooley, take th’ stand.” 

‘*Here,” says I, an’ I'd thread me way with dignity 
through th’ Fr-rinch gin’rals an’ ministers on th’ flure an’ 
give me hand to th’ prisidint to kiss. If he wint anny 
further I'd break his head. No man ’ll kiss me, Hinnissy, 
an’ live. What's that ye say? He wuddent want to? 
Well, nivir mind. 

“Here,” says I. “ Mong Colonel, what d’ye want with 
me?” 

““What d’ye know about this case, Mong Bartinder?” 

‘*Nawthin’,” saysI; ‘‘ but I know as much as anny wan 
else. I know more thin most iv thim la-ads down below, 
f'r I can’t undherstand a wurrud ye say, so I’m onable,” 
I says, ‘‘f’r to make mistakes. I won't give anny tisti- 
mony, because ’twud be out iv place in this sacred timple 
devoted to th’ practice iv orathry,” I says, ‘but I can 
make as good a speech as anny wan, an’ here goes.” 

Gin'ral Merceer: ‘‘ May I ask this.polluted witness wan 
question?” 

Th’ witness: “Set down, ye infamous ol’ polthroon,” 
saysI. ‘‘Set down an’ pondher ye’er sins,” Isays. ‘If 
ye had ye’er dues ye’d be coop’rin’ a bar’! in th’ pinitinchry. 
If ye’re afraid iv th’ Impror Willum, be hivins, ye want 
to be afraid iv th’ Impror Dooley, f'r he’s Dutch an’ I 
ain’t. I'll raysume me speech. Ladies an’ Gintlemen, 
prisoner at th’ bar, freeman that ought to be there, la’yers, 
gin’rals, ex-Prisidints, former mimbers iv th’ cabinet, an’ 
you, me gin’rous confreres iv th’ wurruld’s press, I come 
fr’m a land where injustice is unknown, where iv’ry man 
is akel befure th’ law, but some are betther thin others 
behind it, where th’ accused always has a fair thrile, 
ayether,” I says, ‘‘in th’ criminal coort or at th’ coroner’s 
inquest,” I says. ‘*I have just been in another counthry, 
where such conduct as we’ve witnessed here wud be un- 
known at a second thrile,” I says, ‘‘ because they have no 
second thriles,” I says. ‘‘We Anglo-Saxons ar-re th’ 
salt iv th’ earth, an’ don’t ye f’rget it, boys. All our af. 
fairs ar-re in ordher. We convict no innocent men, an’ 
very few guilty wans, perjury is unknown amongst us, 

* Copyright, 1899, by Robert Howard Russell. 


we have no military scandals, an’ our private life is be- 
yond rebuke. So we hav’ th’ time an’ th’ inclination to 
study th’ vile offences iv our neighbors, au’ give thim ad- 
vice free iv cost. An’ that is why I’m here to-day in this 
degraded counthry, to tell ye what’s th’ matther with ye 
an’ what ye ought to do. 

** An’ this is me ag I don’t think Cap. Dhryfuss 
wr-rote th’ borderoo; I think he was th’ on’y man in 
Fr-rance that didn’t. But I ’ain’t got as high an opinyon 
iv the Cap. as I had. I ain’t no purity brigade, but th’ 
older I get, th’ more I think wan wife's enough f'r anny 
man, an’ too manny f’r some. 

“They was a time, Cap., whin ’twas we gm 9 thought 
iv takin’ ye fr’m th’ Divole’s Own Island an’ makin’ ye 
prisidint iv th’ Women’s Rescue League, But I’m afraid, 
Cap., ye’re disqualified f'r that position be what we've 
heerd fr’m ye'er own lips durin’ the thrile. Ye lost a 

ood job. Thin there ar-re some other things about ye 

don’t undherstand. 1 can’t make out what ye meant be 
pretindin’ to go to It’ly an’ doublin’ back into Germany, 
an’ I wish f’r me own peace iv mind all ye’er explana- 
tions ’d mate. But, sure, if ivry man that was too free 
with his affections was to be sint to th’ Divole’s Own 
Island, they’d have to build an ixtinsion to that far-famed 
winther resort. An’ if suspicyous actions was proof iv 
gui Mong Colonel, ye’d have th’ mimbers iv th’ Gin’ral 

taff sthrung up in as manny cages as ye see at th’ Zooil- 
logical Gardens. agg an’ cries iv ‘* Veev Dooley.”] 

“*Th’ throuble is, Mong Colonel, ladies and gintlemen, 
that it ’ain’t been Cap. Dhryfuss that’s been on thrile, but 
th’ honor iv th’ nation an’ th’ honor iv th’ ar-rmy. If 
*twas th’ Cap. that was charged, ye’d say to him, ‘ Cap., 
we haven’t anny proof again’ ye, but we don’t like ye, an’ 
ye’ll have to move on,’ an’ that ’d be th’ end iv th’ row. 

h’ Cap.’d go over to England an’ go into th’ South-Afri- 
can minin’ business, an’ become what Hogan calls a Ca- 
sey’s bellows. But because some la-ad on th’ Gin’ral 
Staff got caught lyin’ in th’ start, an’ had to lie some more 
to make th’ first wan stick, an’ th’ other gin’rals had to 
jine him f’r fear he might compromise thim if he wint 
on tellin’ his fairy stories, an’ they was la-ads r-runnin’ 
newspapers in Paris that needed to make a little money 
out iv the’ pean. ye said, ‘ Th’ honor iv th’ Fr-rinch 
people an’ th’ honor iv th’ Fr-rinch army is on thrile,’ an’ 
ye’ve put thim in th’ dock instead iv th’ Cap. Th’ honor 
iv Fr-rance is all right, me boy, an’ will be so long as th’ 
Fr-rinch newspapers is not read out iv Paree,” I says. 
** An’ if th’ honor iv th’ Fr-rinch ar-rmy can stand thim 
pants that ye hew out iv r-red flannel f'r thim, a little 
threachery won’t injure it at all,” I says. ‘‘ Yes,” says I, 
**th’ honor iv Fr-rance an’ th’ honor iv th’ ar-rmy ’ll come 
out all r-right,” I says, ‘‘ but it wuddent do anny harm 
f'r to sind th’ honor iv th’ Fr-rinch gin’rals to th’ laun- 
dhry,” Isays. ‘‘I think ye’d have to sind Gin’ral Mer- 
ceer’s to th’ dyer’s,” I says. ‘‘ Ye niver can take out th’ 
spots, an’ it might as well all be th’ same color,” I says. 
** Mong Colonel,” I says, impressively, ‘‘so long as ivry 
man looks out f’r his own honor th’ honor iv th’ counthry 
ll look out f’r itsilf,” I says.« ‘‘ No wan iver heard iv a 
nation stealin’ a lead pipe or committin’ perjury,” I says. 
“Tis th’ men that makes up th’ nation that goes in f’r 
these divarsions,” I says. ‘‘I’d hate to insure again’ bur- 
glars the naytional honor that was guarded be that ol’ 
gazabo,” says I, indicatin’ Merceer with th’ toe iv me boot. 

That’s wan point. They's another, Mong Colonel. 
Ye’re all afraid. That's th’ thruth iv th’ matther. Ye’re 
like a lot iv ol’ women that thinks ivry time th’ shutter 
creaks burglars is goin’ to break into th’ house. © Ye’re 
afraid iv Rotscheeld, an’ th’ [mpror iv Germany,.an’ th’ 
Dook d’Orleans, Vick Bonaparte, and Joe Chamberlain, 
an’ Bill McKinley. Be hiving, I believe ye’re even afraid 
iv Gin’ral Otis! Ye’re afraid iv th’ newspapers, ye're 
afraid iv Jools Guerin, ye’re afraid iv a pote, even whin 
he is not ar-rmed with his pothry, an’ ye’re afraid iv each 
other. Brace up; be men! If I was a Fr-rinchman I'd 
be afraid iv no man but the cab-dhrivers, an’ I wuddent 
be afraid iv thim long, f’r I’d be a cab-dhriver mesilf. 

‘*Wan thing more an’ thin me tistimony’s over. Ye 
want me advice. Ye didn’t agk for it. If 1 was prisidint 
iv this coort martial, I'd say to Cap. Dhryfus: ‘ Cap., get 
out. Ye may not be a thraitpr, but ye’re worse. Ye've 
become a bore.’ An’ I’d give him money enough to lave 
th’ counthry. 

“Thin I'd sind th’ Gin’ral Staff off to some qui’t coun- 
thry village, where they’d be free fr’m rumors iv war, an’ 
have nawthin’ else to do but set ar-round in rockin’-chairs 
an’ play with th’ cat. Thin I'd cut th’ cable to England; 
an’ thin I’d gather all th’ journalists iv Paris together, an’ 
I'd say: ‘Gintlemen,’ I’d say, ‘th’ press is th’ palajeem 
iv our liberties,’ I'd say, ‘but our libertics no longer re- 
quires a palajeem,’ I'd say. ‘This wan, whativer it 
means, is frayed at th’ ’ris’bands, an’ th’ button-holes 
is broken annyhow,’ I'd say. ‘I’ve bought all iv ye 
tickets to Johannisberg,’ I’d say, ‘an’ ye'll be shipped 
there to-night,’ I’d say. ‘Ye’er confreres iv that gr-reat 
city is worn out with their exertions, an’ ye'll find plenty 
iv wurruk to do. In fact, those iv ye that ’re anti-See- 
mites ‘Il niver Jack imploymint,’ I'd say. ‘ Hinceforth 
Fr-rance will be free—fr'm the likes iv ye,’ I’d say. An’ 
th’ nex’ mornin’ Paris ’d awake ca’m an’ peaceful, with 
no newspapers, an’ they’d be more room in our own pa- 
pers f’r th’ baseball news,” says I. 

“But, mong liquor-dealer, what ye propose ’d depopy- 
late Fr-rance,” says th’ prisidint. — - 

“‘Tf that’s th’ case,” says I, ‘‘ Fr-rance ought to be de- 
popylated,” I says. ‘I've been thinkin’ that’s th’ on’y 
way it can be made fit to live in f'r a man fr’m Chicago, 
where th’ jambons come fr’m,” I says, lavin’ th’ stand. 


‘* Arrah! what ar-re ye talkin’ about?” demanded Mr. 
Hennessy. ‘ Ye niver got a peek in th’ dure.” 

“What have you been doin'?” Mr. Dooley asked, dis- 
regarding the interruption. 

**I wint out to see th’ rowlin’-mills,” said Mr. Hennes- 
sy. “They have a very good plant, an’ a man be th’ 
name iv Mechell Onnessy, or Mike Hennessy, a cousin iv 
mine that came over th’ Fenian time with Stephens, is 
boss iva gang. He speaks Fr-rinch like a boardin’-school. 
I talked with wan iv th’ la-ads through him.” 

‘Did ye ask him about th’ Dhryfuss case?” asked Mr. 
aa —_ y. 

se i Sg 


“ What did he say?” 
‘He said he niver heard iv it.” 


F. P. Dunne. 

















AMATEUR 
S 2: & B.. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that Michigan and 
Wisconsin will meet at football in Chicago on 
Thanksgiving day. This is the latest / 
of the college-athletic muddle in the Middle 
West, and is‘evidently a move on the part of 
the Illinois-Michigan- Wisconsin alliance to off- 

set Mr. Stagg’s arrangements for a Chicago-Brown game 
on the same day. 

One marvels anew at the stupidity which wrought this 
unnatural situation and at the obstinacy which threatens 
to perpetuate it. A day of bungling has made a suarl 
which two years will hardly unravel, and this in the 
West, where slender athletic alliances may be transform- 
ed utterly in a night. The effort to solve a simple situa- 
tion has been so ponderously engineered that each step 
has increased rather than eased the perplexity. 

In order to bring about the counter-attraction for the 
Chicago-Brown game, Illinois has given up the game she 
had scheduled for Thanksgiving with Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee, and Michigan has shown her appreciation of 
this generosity by promising to go to Champaign for a 
game. The boycott of Chicago, it seems, must outweigh 
individual interests. Further, the new arrangement nat- 
urally prevails over that announced whereby Michigan 
and Wisconsin were to play at Detroit and Milwaukee in 
ensuing years. The allied managers have given out the 
following statement of their position: 


In making arrangements for football games for next fall the differ- 
ent State institutions learned that the University of Chicago would 
insist on terms which they considered unfair. As a result, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin contend for the following principles: That 
visiting universities claim as a right the option of return games on 
home grounds or on such grounds as home teams may designate on 
alternate years, and that all games be arranged on a basis of an equal 
division of the net receipts—net receipts to mean gross receipts less 
cost of advertising, ground rent, if any, and other incidental ex- 
penses, including the expenses of the visiting team. 


Cuicago retorts that she had given no evidence of 
the “insistence” which the triple alliance impute to 
her, and that even had she insisted, she would have been 
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justified. Chicago, the contention runs, has never denied 
the right or the justice of visiting teams to demand and 
to receive return games. Michigan, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin insist that ‘‘ perfect equality ” means for each team to 
take half the receipts wherever the game is played—they 
os» that for Chicago to play Michi at Detroit and re- 
ceive $1500 and for Michigan to play at Chicago and re- 
ceive $4000 is ‘‘ perfect equality.” Chicago contends 
that for Michigan to give her a guarantee of $2500 when 
she plays in Detroit and for Chicago to give Michigan 
the same sum when they play in Chicago is ‘‘ perfect 
uality.” Michigan has always received one-half of the 
Thanksgiving day gatme receipts, and the same satisfac- 
— arrangements were expected to continue for years. 

r. Stagg’s assertion that the ‘‘ gist of the whole trouble 
lies in Michigan's attempt to coerce before she had failed 
in persuasion,” is answered by Mr. Baird’s (Michigan's 
aoe statement that ‘‘Mr. Stagg had given him the 
best of reasons to believe he would never relinquish his 
policy of equal guarantees for return es,” 

4 The following is a part of Chicago's full statement of 
er case: 


The issue that has been raised has not arisen ont of the circum- 
stances, but has been brought about solely for the purpose of hum- 
bling Chicago, for Mr. Baird insisted that Michigan had no intention 
of taking tle game to Detroit this year, and in all probability, if the 
receipts were satisfactory, she would want to play in Chicago in 1900. 
Mr. Fisher (manager Wisconsin) spoke to the same effect. He said, 
“ Wisconsin wants to play in Chicago this year, and we think it 
would be wise to play there in 1900 also, because we have big games 
already arranged for Milwaukee, and don’t think two big games there 
would pay.” Both insisted, however, that Chicago agree to their 
theory of “ perfect equality,” or be cast into the ditch. 

This boycott is an attempt on the part of two great universities— 
for Presidents Adams and Draper of Wisconsin and Illinois seem to 
have formally taken direction of the fight for their institations—and 
the athletic department of another to make things equal, which in the 
very nature of things never can be equal; they are attempting to make 
Champaign equal to Chicago; Milwaukee, Madison, Detroit, and Aun 
Arbor equal to the city of Chicago. If there were as many enthnsi- 
asts in any one of these cities who would attend a football game, 
then, and then only, from a football stand-point, would they be 
equal, and the acceptance by Chicago of an equal division of the re- 
ceipts and an adherence to the principle of “ perfect equality.” 

Thus, under the thin guise of a demand for “ perfect equality,” the 
universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ilinois are insisting that it 
is Chicago’s duty to do what the Creator of all the universe himself 
does not do, They assume that persons occupying unfaverable busi- 
ness positions ought to receive as much remuneration as persons en- 
joying the most exceptional opportunities for trade and profit, and if 
they do not receive as much, it is the duty of those better off to give 
of their earnings enough to make all share alike. These universities 
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insist that Chicago must share the advantages of her situation with 
them, or they will squeeze her until she does. 

Even if she were willing, and believed it to be right for her to do 
this, self-preservation forbids Chicago’s engaging in any such socia!- 
istic philanthropy. All of these other institutions have a large body 
of alumui from whom they regularly ask and obtain large sums of 
money for athletic purposes, Chicago bas bat a emall body of alumni, 
and has never asked for subecriptions. In order to maintaia its ath- 
letics, Chicago, must have as much money as she has had during the 
past two years, which was about $8000 at the end of the fvotball sea- 
son. It requires a little more than this eum to pay the expenses of 
the athletic field, and to cover the losses of track athletics and base- 
ball. If Chicago played in Detroit and received $1500 (Mr. Baird was 
unwilling to guarantee that our share would be as mach ax $2000), 
when if she had played at home she would have received $4000, she 
suffers an immediate loss of $2500. If she agrees to the demands of 
the combine, she would have no opportunity of recouping herself for 
such loss, For self-preservation, then, Chicago must make this fight. 


She a business stand-point the case is well argued. 
Chicago is logical, the justification seems com- 

lete. But is this purely a matter of business? Is Mr. 
Btage’s first duty to see that his team makes as much 
money as possible? And, further, is it not possible to be- 
lieve that a department of college athletics whose public 
performances net a profit of $20,000 to $25,000 in a sea- 
son might struggle along even if this sum be reduced 
some ? 

Chicago styles it a fight for ‘‘self-preservation,” and 
one involuntarily asks, ‘* The self-preservation of what?” 
Of student athletics for the health of the body and the 
glory of the sport, or of a big successful business? 

But we must also turn to the triple alliance with a word 
of cordial rebuke. They approached Stagg and Chicago 
with the demands and without the grace of highwaymen. 
One would have thought the result patent to the veriest 
tyro in college-athletic legislation. Their object was 
hopelessly defeated in the very formulation of-the plan in- 
tended to accomplish it. 

Chicago's anxiety lest the boycott be announced before 
the publication of her schedule led to a hasty closure of 
dates with Brown and Cornell. The hastiness at least is 
regrettable. . Chicago, believing Baird to be dictatorial, 
might with dignity have judged his position to be a mis- 
representation of her old friend Michigan; and Michigan, 
reproving her envoy for having gone to unwarrantable 
lengths, might have guined the concessions she desires. 
But now, with Cornell and Brown and Pennsylvania go- 
ing to Chicago to play Chicago, with Michigan going to 
Philadelphia, and Wisconsin going to New Haven, and 
with but one great Western contest assured withal, the 
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friend of college sport must view the situation with deep 
regret—and some impatience. 


TRONG and growing sentiment is noticeable amon 

Western faculties favoring what Professor Pattingi 
of Michigan has happily styled ‘‘ mutual disarmament.” 
Certainly there is a desire for peace among all parties, 
and the present belligerent condition has brought to the 
fore the very common conviction among the elders that 
this athletic feature of undergraduate life is being sadly 
overdone, that the present state of tension is the logical 
climax of a deplorably exaggerated part of the tin | 
system, and that reaction is to be expected and encouraged. 
In other words, those faculty members who have taken a 
wise and well-informed interest in the vitally important 
matter of student sport, and have not lost their heads 
through too great anxiety for the home team's success, see 
clearly the danger of excess,and an opportunity in the 
present crisis to put Western college athletics on a more 
rational basis. 

And the undergraduate athlete himself is quite dis- 
gusted with the prescnt situation, and apt to listen more 
patiently than heretofore to the hint that he has disre- 
garded ** temperance in all things.” 


PECIFICALLY this applies to long training seasons, to 

extensive trips from home, to training-tables, and even 
to that proficiency and excellence of fy serprenerne which 
have gradually developed the demand for an altogether 
‘disproportionate amount of time and attention from the 
members of teams in training. 

This evil is actually greater in the West than in the 
Exst, through the desire of Western teams for Eastern 
competition, and for the hasty attainment of an equal 
standard of excellence despite the handicap of compara- 
tive newness at the games. But it is further emphasized 
by the comparative absence in Western institutions of the 
class sent to college for college life, for tradition’s sake. 

There is precious little college-going in the West for cos- 
mic effect, and when a man neglects his work, through 
intemperate and hysterical indulgence in a well-advertised 
sport, he is little likely—and very justly so—to get par- 
ental or social approval. 

Some faculty members have realized that theirs is the 
fault in the matter as much as the boys’, and a sensible 
repression is taking form. 


RIENDS of college athletics will rejoice with Yale in 

her gain of a President who believes in sport and feels 
some responsibility for its conduct. Hitherto faculty-ath- 
letic supervision at New Haven has been perfunctory and 
confessedly without power. In consequence Yale has re- 
cently fallen behind the leading universities in the system 
and manner of her athletic government. 

President Hadley’s forceful words suggest that the 
day of undergraduate control at Yale has closed, and 
chase of that will-o’-the- wisp, viz., a responsible ath- 
letic head at New Haven—finally run its course. In the 
accomplishment of this much-needed reform I offer sin- 
cere congratulations. 


“ Another group of cohesive forces which strengthens the influence 
of a university upon its members is connected with college athletics. 
The value of athletic aports when practised in the right spirit is only 
equalled by their perniciousness when practised in the wrong spirit. 
They deserve cordial and enthusiastic support. The time or thought 
spent upon them, great as ic may seem, is justified by their educational 
influence. Bat side by side with this support, and part of it, we must 
have unsparing condemnation of the whole spirit of profeesionaliam. 
I do not refer to those grosser and more obvious forms of profession- 
alism which college sentiment has already learned to condemn. Nor 
do I chiefly refer to the betting by which inter-collegiate contests are 
accompanied, though this is a real and great evil, and does much to 
bring other evils in its train. I refer to something far more wide- 
spread, which still remains a menace to American college athletics— 
the whole system of regarding athletic achievement as a sort of adver- 
tixement of one’s prowess, and of valuing success for its own sake 
rather than for the sake of the honor which comes in achieving it by 
honorable methods. I rejoice in Yale's victories, 1 mourn in her de- 
feats; but I mourn still more whenever [ see a Yale man who regards 
athletics as a sort of competitive means for pushing the university 
ahead of some rival. This is professionalism of the most subtle and 
therefore most dangerous sort. I know that the condition of athletic 
discipline in a college makes a difference in its attractiveness to a 
large and desirable class of young men, and rightly so. Whether a 
victory or a series of victories makes such a difference, and increases 
the numbers that attend the university, Ido not know and I do not 
care to know. The man who allows his mind to dwell on such a ques- 
tion, if he is not tempted to violate the ethics of amateur sport, is at 
any rate playing with temptation in a dangerous and reprehensible 
way. Iam glad to believe that our colleges, and our nation as a whole, 
are becoming beiter able to understand the love of sport for its own 
sake. The growth of this spirit through three yenerations has re- 
lieved English universities of some of the problems which to-day con- 
front us in America. To the growth of this spirit we must ourselves 
trust for their solution here. I am ready heartily to co-operate in any 
attempts that other colleges may make to lay down clear rules for the 

practice of inter-collegiate athletics, because the absence of such co- 
operation would be misunderstood and would give cause for suspicion 
where none onght to exist. But I cannot conceal the fact that the 
majority of such rules can only touch the surface of the difficulty; and 
that so far as they distract attention from the moral element in the 
case Which is beyond all reach of rules, they may prove a positive hin- 
derance to progress. If wecan enter into athletics for the love of hon- 
or, in the broadest sense of the word, unmixed with the love of gain 
in any sense, we may now and then lose a few students, but we shall 
grow better year after year in all that makes for sound university life.” 


In saying amen to the new Yale President’s righteous 
and sportsmanly sentiments on college athletics, I am 
moved to add that I hope President Hadley’s words will 
stir President Low of Columbia to some action anent the 
nresent unhealthful athletic condition at Columbia. 


ONSPIRACY exists in this great University of New 
York to drag her one-time untarnished name into the 
muck of athletic professionalism, that a few points may 
be won iu track games and a strong football eleven sent 
forth. 
Acceptance of track athletes who were unable to pass 
entrance examinations at other colleges, and the present 
enrolment of .several men on easy conditions so their 
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services may be secured for the football team, point to 
reprebensible neglect by Columbia's faculty of their obvi- 
ous duties, and suggest the need of a thorough immedi- 
ate cleansing and remodelling of the athletic system which 
now obtains. 

Columbia's football team is nothing short of an offence 
against college sport. It includes four men—Wilson, 
Miller, Larenden, and Neidlinger—who were sought out 
and enrolled solely to strengthen the team, and who are 
doing the absurd minimum of class-work that Columbia, 
under the present régime, exacts of her favored athletes. 
If we take the amount required of M. W. Long, the quar- 
ter-mile runver, as criterion, the football men must spend 
very little time at the university. 

Miller, Larenden, and Neidlinger played on the Knick- 
erbocker Athletic Club team last year; two were in busi- 
ness, and all had passed the age of preparation for under- 
graduate athletics. Their amateur status was unques- 
tioned, so far as I know. 

Wilson is the old Wesleyan quarter-back, and, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, has coached college teams. 


UT the individual status of these men is immaterial; 

it is in their enrolment as bona fide students, when in 

reality they were ame amg 4 sought out to serve foot- 
ball—that we find the deep offence against college sport. 

What has become of Columbia’s old-time advisers, 
Messrs. Cornell, Meikeluam, Bangs, Dresser, Richards, 
Mapes? Is it possible any one of these—Columbia’s 
sportsmen—knows of the present state of affairs—and 
raises not his voice in protest? 

If our universities were more consistent in their attitude 
towards healthful college sport, faculties would refuse to 
allow their teams to play Columbia or any other institu- 
tion that violated the ethics of college sport. When 
Princeton or other college meets Columbia, she, as a uni- 
versity—faculty, alumni advisers, undergraduates—tacitly 
endorses and encourages Columbia’s professional habits. 
If none of the important —— would meet her team as 
now made up—Columbia would be obliged to abandon the 
dishonest methods to which her own faculty appear so 
indifferent. 

It is to be hoped that at least one faculty among col- 
leges on Columbia’s remaining schedules of games will 
show enough active interest in the welfare of university 
athletics to forbid a meeting with Columbia until she re- 
adjusts her eleven in a spirit of honesty and good sports- 
manship. 

As President Schurman of Cornell once said, in one of 
his characteristically vigorous addresses, it is not victory 
alone, but the thrill of honorably contending for it, which 
gives life to college sport and glory to the amateur. 


FIRST day’s play in the second cricket match against 
the Gentlemen of Philadelphia showed what a really 
fine batting side the English team is. 

The story of the last two days is soon told. Heav 
rain followed by a hot sun, and the home batsmen, with 
two or three exceptions, absolutely incapable of playing 
on a sticky wicket, resulted in crushing defeat of the 
Philadelphians by an inning and 131 runs. 

From the stand- point of American cricket the two 
matches in Philadelphia have been most disheartening. 
The visitors were, of course, much the stronger team— 
stronger, indeed, than Hampshire, Leicestershire, Derby- 
shire, Nottingham. Warwickshire, Somersetshire, and Sus- 
sex—but the Philadelphia batting, as a rule, was feeble 
and absolutely lacking in class. Woods and Graves were 
the exceptions. 

For the last seven years in Philadelphia the practice 
wickets, and in most instances the match wickets, have 
been getting steadily worse. This has developed a class 
of fast-slinging bowlers who keep the batsmen busy in 
protecting themselves from being hurt. Asa consequence 
few of the batsmen learn to put their head down in play- 
ing forward and to carefully watch the ball on the off 
side. Wicket after wicket fell to Jessop and to Bosanquet 
because the batsman would not play forward, while most 
of the yoy gery did not seem to have the slightest 
idea as to which ball to cut and which to let alone on the 
off side. Aguin ball after ball on the leg side was missed. 

If Philadelphia cricket is to have the same class of bats- 
men it had two or three years ago, there must be better 
wickets. No boy can learn to bat by practising on a bad 
wicket. A good bat can bat on a bad wicket, but he does 
not learn his cricket on it. 

The one bright spot in the matches, other than the bat- 
ting of Woods and Graves, was the brilliant fielding of the 
home team in the Manheim match, and the consistent 
bowling of Clark and King, notwithstanding their analyses, 


CANADA was quite smothered by the United States in 
the International golf-team match played over the 
Morris County course on October 7. A year ago, at To- 
ronto, the United States team, without Douglas, the ’98 
champion, or W. B. Smith, runner up, won by a score of 
27 holes to 7. This year, with Harriman and Douglas, 
the team revealed overwhelming supremacy, and won by 
94 holes to 1. In plain words, the Canadians, with the 
one exception of A. W. Smith, were outclassed. In jus- 
tice to the visitors it should be said, however, that most 
of them were playing the course for the first time. 

It was noticeable that the visitors’ work on the greens 
was generally weak, Several of them used mid-irons and 
mashies for the approach putt—a weird style of play that 
was hardly justified by results. A Dominion putting- 
green must present peculiar difficulties in the exercise of 
the art of golf. 

Virtually the visiting team was the same as that of 
last year. It was headed by Smith and Lyon, with the 
two Browns, Gillespie, and Taylor as the other veterans. 

Gordon, Macpherson, Palmer, and Campbell, the new 
men, made up the tail end, and it certainly was a weak 
one. Palmer, the honorary secretary of the Canadian As- 
sociation, had the misfortune to be paired with Hollins 
junior, and the youngster showed him no mercy. With 
one man 22 holes to the bad, almost any team might be ex- 
pected to go under. It must be said, however, that few 
golfers have the mettle to play their game when matched 
with an opponent so far above their class. Hvllins took 
the first seven holes straight off the reel, and Palmer, who 
is much his senior, went absolutely to pieces. 

As a matter of fact Tollins should have been placed 
much higher on the list—almost as close to the top as he 
was to the bottom. Unquestionably he is coming on very 
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fast, and if he consistently shows as strong in match as 
in medal play should make his mark at the next na- 
tional meeting. 


T= home team fairly represented the strength of United 
States golf, the eight men left in for the third match 
round of the national championship at Onwentsia being 
selected as the nucleus. This accounted for Harriman, 
Douglas, Travis, Macdonald, Thorp, Toler, and Hub. 
bard. But eighth man at Onwentsin, John Reid, Jr., is in 
Europe, and therefore unavailabic; so of the three vacan- 
cies remaining, one was offered to D. R. Forgan, of Chi- 
cago, the Western amateur champion, w ho was obliged to 
decline, and the committee selected Menzies and Shaw on 
general character of their work this season. The tenth 
place was given to Hollins as the representative of the 

ounger set of players, and either Ripley (winner of the 

hinnecock tournament) or Livingston would have been 
nominated to fill any unexpected vacancies. 

The committee awarded the places upon the actual rec- 
ord of the year’s work, and the justice of such a basis 
of selection can hardly be questioned. Tyng, of lust year’s 
International team, was put out at Onwentsia by Hubbard 
in the second match round, and has not been successful 
in the general play of the year. Only three of this year's 
team were at Toronto in 1898—Harriman, Macdonald, and 
Hubbard. 


ARRIMAN and Smith carried the gallery with their 

match, which was close enough to be interesting. 
Harriman repeatedly outdrove his man, but Smith con- 
tinued to play well within himself, and made compara- 
tively few mistakes. As usual, Harriman was brilliant 
and Indifferent in streaks, and his carelessness on the put- 
ting-greens cost him more than one hole. 

o offset this he accomplished the brilliant feat of hol- 
ing the thirteenth in 4—three perfect drives and a five- 
foot putt. The hole is well over five hundred yards, and 
only once has it been holed in 4. 

ere Brown, the Canadian champion, was a disappoint- 
ment, and of the other representatives of the Dominion 
no one showed first-class form. 

In view of the great discrepancy between the golfing 
talent of the two countries, it might be well to make some 
change next year in the selection of the United States 
team. It would probably afford better sport if only na- 
tive- born American players were made eligible. This 
would exclude Douglas, Misioonsd. Menzies, and Travis, 
but their substitutes should be able to keep up the record. 







UNITED STATES. CANADA. 

H. ree sea 1 
F. GD, B, ge nnccccevcccsscoccccs 0 
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Ww J. 8. Gillespie. .0 
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G. G. Hab A. H. Campbell............0.5- 0 
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URPRISES are not usual so early as the second week 
of the football season, but this year has proved an ex- 
ception in Brown’s tie of Pennsylvania, and in the defeat 
last Saturday at Philadelphia of Pennsylvania by Carlisle 
(5-16), and of Cornell by Chicago (6-17) on the latter’s 
home grounds. Not that Chicago’s victory of itself was 
unexpected, for the Western team has given every indica- 
tion of being stronger and faster, but the difference be- 
tween the two was hardly thought tu be so considerable. 
In tackling Cornell was somewhat surer, but in the line 
and back of it Chicago left no doubt of her superiority. 
Pennsylvania's defeat was due directly to the weakness 
of her ends and tackles, and poor, practically no inter- 
ference. Yet the Indians won on the merit of their game, 
and played such football as one seldom sees at this time of 
the season. That Carlisle is largely a veteran team is par- 
tially answerable for this early form, but individual excel- 
lence and a team-work are equally responsible. The 
Indians completely outplayed Pennsylvania in almost 
every particular; they — through the line, broke up 
the paltry interference of the home team, and tackled the 
Pennsylvania runners before they could gather head- 


way. 

Although the manner of Pennsylvania’s defeat was start- 
ling, it by no means argues that a strong team will not 
come out of Philadelphia this year. With such important 
places as ends and tackles being filled by compuratively 
new men, and no especial punting ability revealed, Penn- 
sylvania could hardly expect to defend her goal against a 
hard-playing veteran team of Carlisle's class. 


ND that under these conditions so difficult a schedule 
should have been arranged is incomprehensible. To 
have taken on two such invariably hard teams to beat 
as Brown and Carlisle for their first and second games re- 
spectively, suggests an ambition that needed just the 
fall it has received. A harder schedule no team was ever 
calied on to fill, and it really is entirely unfair to the men 
and to their coach that they should be asked to do it. 

I wish also to record the fact that the two teams, 
Pennsylvania and Cornell, which have made the poorest 
showing thus far bad, among Eastern college elevens, the 
longest period of preliminary practice. 

Of green teams West Point on Saturday gave the best 
exhibition in her game against eoverd The Cadets 
lost, of course (0-18), but their play gave much promise for 
the future. Harvard displayed an abundance of high- 
grade material and excellent interference for this time of 
the season. 

Dartmouth made a most commendably strong showing 
against Yale, but the latter, in winning (12-0), played an 
exceedingly clean game, and gave indications of much re- 
serve strength. It looks as though Yale would have a 
strong eleven this year. 

Princeton has not yet shaken together, and, in conse- 
quence, her defence ts weaker than it ought to be and 
her runners unsupported. Her work against Columbia, 
however, showed some improvement. 


and Shamrock are no nearer the America’s Cup, a8 we 
to press, than they were on October 3. Seven at- 
tempts, and, for lack of wind, not a finished race yet! 
CasPaR WHATNEY. 


ANOTHER week of attempted racing, and Columbia 
go 
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The Droeshb- 
out Shakspere 


HE most authentic portrait of Shak- 

spere is considered to be the en- 

graving by Martin Droeshout, 

which was printed on the title- 

page of the folio of 1623, and was 

commended for its accuracy by 
Ben Jonson. Mr. Sidney Lee in his Lefe of 
William Shakspere says : 

‘‘There is very little doubt that young 
Droeshout, in fashioning his engraving, work- 
ed from a painting, and a likelihood that 
the original picture from which the youth- 
ful engraver worked has lately come to 
light. As recently as 1892 Mr. Edgar 
Flower, of Stratford - on - Avon, discovered 
in the possession of Mr. H. C. Clements, 
a private gentleman with artistic tastes re- 
siding at Peckham Rye, a portrait alleged 
to represent Shakspere. The picture, which 
was’ faded and somewhat worm-eaten, 
dated, beyond all doubt, from the early 
years of the seventeenth century. It was 
painted on ‘ro formed of two planks 
of old elm, and in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner was the inscription, ‘ Will™ Shakspere, 
‘1609.’ Mr. Clements purchased the por- 
trait of an obscure dealer about 1840, 
and knew nothing of its history be- 
yond what he set down on a slip of 
paper when he acquired it. The note that 
he then wrote and pasted on the box in 
which he preserved the picture ran as fol- 
lows: ‘The original portrait of Shakspere, 
from which the now famous Droeshout 
engraving was taken and inserted in the first 
collected edition of his works, published in 
1623, being seven years after his death. 
The picture was painted nine [veré seven] 
years before his death, and consequently 
sixteen [veré fourteen] years before it was 
published. . . . The picture was publicly ex- 
hibited in London seventy years ago, and 
many thousands went to see it.’ 

‘*In all its details and in its comparative 
dimensions, especially in the disproportion 
between the size of the head and that of the 
body, this picture is identical with the 
Droeshout engraving. . . . Although the 
history of the portrait rests on critical con- 
jecture and on no external contemporary 
evidence, there seems good ground for 
regarding it as a portrait of Shakspere, 
painted in his lifetime—in the forty-fifth 
year of his age.... On the death of its 
owner, Mr. Clements, in 1895, the painting 
was purchased by Mrs. Charles Flower, 
and was presented to the Memorial Picture 
Gallery at Stratford, where it now hangs. 
No attempt at restoration has been made.” 

The reproduction of this interesting paint- 
ing which is printed on page 1069 is from a 
récent and much the best photograph of the 
painting that has ever been taken, Of it Mr. 
W. Salt Brassington writes, ‘‘The portrait 
was badly reproduced some two years ago, 
but the photograph then taken was poor in 
comparison with that of Mr. Baker.” 


A Charge by 
Carabaos 


HEN our troops made their 

futile dash to Mérong, cara- 

baos hauled the enemy’s guns 

up to safety in the moun- 

tains. During the painful 

march across the desert 
from the Pasig River to Parafiaque, carabaos 
in Lawton’s column again aided the hostiles 
to escape, by dying in the heat of the day. 
At every turn in the story of the Philippine 
campaign we come upon some reference to 
these animals, until we begin to fancy that, 
on the other side of the world, the familiar 
old association of Indian with buffalo has 
been restored, the partners now being called 
East Indians and water-buffaloes. 

But the carabao, as the most usefu! animal 
in the Philippines, has an importance which 
warrants us at least in noting some of the 
characteristics which distinguish it from the 
American “ buffalo,” or bison, as it is more 
properly to be called. For example, it is by 
nature so nearly amphibious that, if free to 
choose its ovn mode of life, it will pass one 
hour out of three in water or mud; in fact, 
as Foreman says, it ‘‘cannot support hard 
work in the sun for more than a couple of 
hours without rest and bathing, if water be 
near.” It is used for hauling and carrying 
loads and for ploughing; it is especially ser- 
viceable in labor requiring the exertion of 
great strength for brief periods, but has little 
endurance. By actual test it has been found 
that it will carry on its back for a short dis- 
tance a heavier load than the ordinary cart 
will hold. It is slow in its movements and 
docile in its disposition under ordinary con- 
ditions, although, as shown in the spirited 
drawing by Mr. Peters, there is always more 
or less danger of a furious outburst; for in 
the wild state it ranks with the most savage 
big game, and carabao-hunting is an exciting 
and perilous form of sport. ‘‘ Death or vic- 
tory must come to the infuriated beast or his 
chaser”—such is the statement of one who 
should know. When domesticated, on the 





HARPER’S 


other hand, its gentleness impresses an ob- 
server, and our men have sometimes found 
it difficult to handle the big creature, — 
from the fact that it is delicate. ‘‘ The Fili- 
pas peasant,” says Foreman, ‘‘treats his 
uffalo almost like one of the family. Many 
times I have seen a buffalo ridden by a child 
three years of age, and guided by a piece of 
split rattan attached to a string in its nostrils. 
It knows the voices of the family to which it 
belongs, and will approach or stand still 
when called upon by any one of them.” 
Precisely the conditions which infuriate 
the wild carabao and make it rush upon its 
pursuers seem to be present on a grand scale 
when chance brings a herd of these animals, 
peacefully grazing in the neighborhood of a 
river or lake, between the firing-lines of the 
American and Filipino troops. With the 
terror inspired by volleying rifles and burst- 
ing shells, the old savage instinct reasserts it- 
self. They exchange years of servitude for 
one moment of wild life. The slothful beasts 
of burden are fairly transformed into danger- 
ous game; and for some reason our artist has 
the impression that their resentment of the 
fancied attack upon themselves usually sends 
them in a furious charge against the lines of 
the white men rather than of the brown. 
The scene chosen by Mr. Peters is a point 
north of Santa Cruz, in the Laguna de Bay 
district, and the troops in the foreground are 
members of General Lawes expedition. A 
similar incident which, in its way, is even 
more picturesque than this, comes to .us 
from Major Putnam Bradlee Strong, who 
served as adjutant-general on MacArthur's 


staff. 

There is a field by Meycauayan (which in 
the native tongue siguifies ‘‘much bam- 
boo”), not far from Marilao, on the line of 
the Manila-Dagtipan railway. A_ herd of 
carabaos in the bamboo thickets of Meycaua- 
yan. trying to get away from the Filipino 

ullets at the beginning of an engagement, 
rushed into Captain Randolph’s battery—the 
Ninth, of the Third Artillery. They broke 
one man’s leg and gored several of the sol- 
diers, went right —— the battery, and 
then through the battle-line formed behind. 
Major Strong, who was an eye-witness of 
this strange encounter, adds the very inter- 
esting circumstance that the herd, after its 
moment of success, passed into a new cap- 
— Such of the animals as were unin- 
ju our men soon caught, and not long 
afterwards they were serving as mild-look- 
ing, slow-moving bearers of rations, carrying 
fabulous loads over hill and across stream, 
and never offering to lie down in the water 
with their burdens unless those whose busi- 
ness it was to provide for their comfort for- 
got to accord this indulgence from time to 
time. 

Decidedly, the carabao deserves to be made 
the subject of a character-study. 

Marrion W10ox. 





Apvice TO MoTHERS.—MRkS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children tecthing. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all —_ 
por yk colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
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HEALTH GIVING 
QUALITIEs to infants are contained in every can of 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. “It saved 
the baby’s life” is the message received from 
thousands of mothers. Eagle stands first.—[Adv.] 





One trial will prove the efficacy of Annott’s, the 
ORIGINAL ANGOSTURA BiITTERS, to give strength to 
body and brain. At your grocer’s or druggist’s.—[Adv.] 





A DINNER accompanied by Coox’s IMPERIAL CHAM- 
PAGNE, ExTKA_ Dry, is complete. See that you 
have it.—[Adv.] 





Use Dr. SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA 


BitTERs, world- 
renowned appetizer, of exquisite flavor.—[Adv.] 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 
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Every Bottle Sterilized 


We sterilize every botide of Schlitz Beer after 


we boitle and seal it. 


This seems a useless precaution after all the care 
we take in the brewing. But it is one of the ex- 
tremes we go to rather than risk a touch of impurity. 

That is the end of the process. 

After we have brewed beer in air tight caldrons, 
cooled it in filtered air, then filtered the beer, then 
sterilized it, impurity is impossible. 





is pure beer, consequently 
healthful. It is well aged, 
therefore it will not cause 
biliousness. 
cian will 


Your physi- 
recommend 


Schlitz, the Beer that made Milwaukee famous. 


; We will send you a 200 page up-to-date Webster Pocket Dictionary en 
Dictionary Free. recei_t of two-cent stamp, to pay postage. Address, SCHLITZ, Milwaukee. 
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ree from any defect 
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construction. The 

makers particularly 

recommend the 

movement engraved 

with the 

trade mark 

“ RIVERSIDE ” 

Made in various 

sizes for ladies 

and gentlemen, 

and for sale by all 

retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting infirma- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WatTcH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue 
A descriptive list of over 8000 volumes, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 











FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED 
SECOND NOW READY 


EKRAT.... 
FORTUNE 


By 
Charles Dudley Warner 


HIS recent work from the pen of Mr. 

Warner is the third of a trilogy begun 
in “*A Little Journey in the World,”’ and 
continued in ‘‘ The Golden House.” Al- 
though published very recently, over 8000 
copies have already been sold, and the book 
will undoubtedly rank as one of the most 
widely read novels of the year. 


Post 8vo, Half Leather, $1 50 





The Trilogy 
INCLUDING 
THAT FORTUNE 
A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 
THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


in case, $5 00 





Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York and London 
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Something Distinctive in English Preparation 
Make these Brands Popular the 


maveE By W, D. & H. 
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J. W. SURBRUG, 204 Broadway, New York. 


Wo over. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE “AMERICA’S” CUP—THE TWO YACHTS BEARING DOWN ON THE 
LINE JUST BEFORE THE STARTING-GUN: “COLUMBIA”. LEADING. 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR ‘* HARPER’S WEEKLY” BY JAMES BURTON. 

















Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 
are complete undergarments, 


covering the entire b 
Perfectly elastic, fitting like a glove. 


NO BUTTONS DOWN THE FRONT. 


Made especially for Women and Misses. Con- 
venient to put on, bging catered at top and drawn 
on like trousers. With no other kind of under- 
wear can ladies obtain such ect fit for dresses, 
or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


Send for lilustrated Booklet 7% 


Oneita Knitting Mills. 


OFFICE: No.1 Greene St., New York. 
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Californi 
is a land of sunshine, 


more delightful in winter 
than the Mediterranean. 


There are ancient monastic ruins; 
icturesque types of Spanish and 
ndian life; cultivated valleys of 

incredible fertilit y and loveliness, 

and mountains and meadows 
ablaze with wild flowers in solid 
masses of gorgeous color. 


The Santa Fe Route 


is the shortest and most comfort- 
5 able route to California. Send for 
illustrated descriptive books and particulars of 
rates and service. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
CHICAGO, 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
Harper’s New 
Portrait Catalogue 


of distinguished and popular 
Authors (217 portraits)? 3000 
books described and classified 
under History, Travel, and De- 
scription; Biography; Fiction; 
Literature; Fine Arts; Useful 
Arts; Science; Languages; So- 
ciology; Religion; Philosophy, 
etc. Write for it. Sent free upon 
receipt of postage (10 cents). 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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4 New Volume of 
Rhodes’s History 
of the United States 


T is nearly seven years since HARPER’s 
WEEKLY had the pleasure to announce 
Mr. Rhodes as a new historian of the 
United States. Few even of his friends 
had ever seen the name of James Ford 
Rhodes in print until it on 
the title-page of two volumes, called, A His- 
tory of the United States from the Compro- 
mise of 1850. ‘The intention was and is to con- 
tinue the narrative down to the first inaugura- 
tion of President Cleveland. These volumes 
covered, the period to the election of 1860. 
Their great merit was immediately recog- 
nized _ reviewers, scholars, and serious 
readers generally. No writer of United 
States history had ever made such thorough 
use of all the materials, and shown such 
industry and good judgment, together with 
much literary skill. He is now the presi- 
dent >f the American Historical Association. 
There has been no chance, no freak of popu- 
larity, in the recognition; it is the just and 
almost inevitable result of superior qualities 
rightly used. m 

The third volume of the work dealt with 
the very important two years from 1860 to 
1862. ‘There had been a few good sketches 
on the political history of this time, and 
also some excellent military volumes; but, ex- 
cepting the great work by Nicolay and Hay, 
there was no thorough narrative of all the 
important events, and none at all that aimed 
to deal fully and carefully with political, so- 
cial, and economical conditions in the South 
as well as in the North. This Mr. Rhodes 
did. And in many places where he found 
a tropical jungle, here concealing ruins and 
there blocking old lines of communication, 
he restored the buildings and reopened the 
highways of a former generation—at least 
he lets us see things as clearly as if he had 
done analy this. What surprised even the 
readers of his earlier volumes was the im- 
partial way in which he used all availuble 
evidence. There was no sign of prejudice 
anywhere, and he praised or blamed Confed- 
erates according to the same general stand- 
ard he used for Federals or European min- 
isters of foreign affairs. 

The new volume—which opens with a 
description of McClellan at Yorktown, in 
April, 1862, and closes with the re-election 
of Lincoln, in 1864— shows all the excel- 
lencies of its predecessors, in addition to 
some new ones. The style has improved in 
simplicity and directness. The author has 
grown in self-confidence, and has learned 
the value and charm of conciseness. There 
are great skill and clearness in the way he 
follows several of the military campaigns. 
He cares more about presenting a picture 
of the commanders and men than he does 
to describe the technical movements of the 
armies. Yet enough is said about marches 
and manceuvres to satisfy any one not a sol- 
dier or a specialist in that field. 

In the third volume McClellan’s traits, as 


‘they had appeared prior te what is known 


as the Peninsular campaign, were impartial- 
ly exhibited. His weak, rather than his 
strong, qualities become more conspicuous 
as the narrative advances. His almost 
daily letters to his wife are so crowded 
with boastful conceit and bitter com- 
plaints against the authorities at Washing- 
ton that it is difficult for any one not writing 
in his defence to avoid seeming to treat him 
with something like contempt. When Mr. 
Rhodes wants to show McClellan's pecul- 
iarities, he is likely to quote a few sentences 
from: the general's letters or despatches. 
Even if McClellan's sterling powers were 
not carefully described, we should still feel 
sure that the administration believed that he 
possessed some; for otherwise he could 
never have been forgiven for the insolent 
and outrageous despatch to Stanton, after 
the battle of Gaines’s Mill, saying: ‘‘If I 
save this army now, I tell you plainly that I 
owe no thanks to you or to any other per- 
son in Washington. You have done your 
best to sacrifice this army.” Because 
McClellan was always procrastinating, Lin- 
coln and Stanton had to. give him positive 
orders to advance, and to caution him that, 
in iby New capture Richmond, the protec- 
tion of Washington. must not be forgotten. 
When McClellan disregarded this injunc- 
tion, the President felt compelled to inter- 
fere. This led to confusion and some seri- 
ous results. 

Rhodes’s estimate of the responsibility of 
Lincoln, McClellan, and Stanton, respective- 
ly, for the failure to take Richmond teas, 
1862, is a good illustration of his plain and 
effective manner of treating a complex ques- 
tion of this kind: 


Lincoln was a civilian called by the voice of the 
people to a place which, on the occurrence of the 
war, became one of unprecedented difficulty. That 
he would gladly have thrown all responsibility of the 
movement of armies on a man of military training is 
shown by his whole treatment of McClellan. But 
McClellan was not equal to the position of com- 
mander-in-chief, and because of his incompetence 
the President was forced, little by little, to invade his 
province and assume unwonted duties, with a result 
that is not surprising. Lincoln's care to avail him- 
self of all sources of enlightenment is shown by his 
night journey, June 23, on a quick special train to 
West Point, for the purpose of consulting General 








Scott, who was too infirm to visit Washington. The 
traditions of the conntry were favorable to the occu- 
pancy of the War Department by a civilian, and Stav- 
ton brought to this office ability, energy, and honesty, 
The mistakes of Lincoln and Stanton were those of 
civilians who were constrained by force of circuin- 
stunces to intervene in military busivess, while 
McClellan's trade was war; and when offensive op- 
erations had to be conducted on a large scale, he 
showed himself to be incompetent in his trade. It 
is nu longer necessary tw bring proof, indved it is 
hardly necessary even to state, that Lincoln desired 
sincerely and ardently the success of his general. To 
me it is equally clear that Stanton shared this feeling. 
The very nature of the case, the combination of pa. 
triotism and self-interest, must have made the Secre- 
tary eager for victories, no matter by what general 
won. His letters, dexpatches, and verbal assurances 
are evidence either that he did all in his power to aid 
McClellan, consistent with what be deemed his duty 
elsewhere, avd that be would have rejoiced, with no 
feeling of envy, at the success of the Penineular cam- 
paign, or that he was biack-hearted and treacherous 
to a degree inconceivable of one trusted by the most 
honest and maguanimous of men, Abraham Lincoln. 

McClellan's fuiiure was due largely to his absurd 
over-estimate of the enemy, which unnerved him when 
active operations were needed. Perhaps his tactics 
would have been less timid and disjointed had he 
been on the field when his battles were fought, but 
he was persistently abseut. 


One of the most pleasing and important 
features of this volume is Mr. Rhodes’s dis- 
cussion of the various phases of the relations 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
At that time many commercial interests and 
the great distress resulting from the scarcity 
of cotton were a very heavy. weight in favor 
of recognizing the independence of the Con- 
federacy and breaking the Federal blockade 
of its ports. But the British government 
feared that to do either would bring on a de- 
structive war with the North. herefore 
the most that was done was to aid the Con- 
federacy indirectly by allowing her to build 
war-ships in English ports. England and 
the United States misjudged each other very 
gravely, and most American writers since 
those years have imagined that they were 
writing good history if they made a clear 
case against Palmerston, the Premier, and 
Earl Russell, the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. It is not so with Mr. Rhodes. 
He has carefully studied out the different 
influences at work in England for or against 
helping the cause of the South, and he has 
produced evidence showing that Russell de- 
served much praise for the way he prevent- 
ed any action that was positively, or at least 
purposely, hostile to the North. Everybody 
now recognizes that the government was 
negligent, and therefore responsible, regard- 
ing the escape of the Confederate cruisers. 
But this offence was a sin of omission, and 
although a serious one, was very different 
from giving direct governmental aid, which 
Napoleon and some of his cabinet wished to 
do a little later. Here are a few sentences 
that are stated so soberly that they would be 
convincing without the ample authorities on 
which they are based: 

Russell lucked the force of Palmerston, the many- 
sidedness and the promptitade of initiative of Glad- 
stone; he belonged to that class of honorable gentie- 
men whore service to their country and their order is 
safe rather than impressive, and if his conduct be esti- 
mated not by a hard and fast line which the historian 
with the knowledge of the after-event may draw iu 
his study, but with a due allowance for the difficulties 
which beset the path of a practical statesman, it may 
be asserted, in spite of his deviations from a consist- 
ent course, that he deserved well of both English- 
speaking nations. While the course of England tow- 
ards us was not as just as ours towards her during 
the Crimean War, it must be borne in mind that “ our 
only well-wisher in Europe” was Russia, and that if a 
contrast be institated with the policy of France, the 
action of the government of Great Britain will appear 
to, border on friendliness. England, indeed, was the in- 
surmountable obstacle to the recognition of the South- 
ern Confederacy by France and gther European pa- 
tions, 


Of all the great men of the period of our 
civil war, Charles Francis Adams, the Unit- 
ed States Minister to Great Britain, was the 
most fortunate in this respect — that there 
never has been any difference of opinion re- 
garding the excellence of the services he 
rendered in a great crisis. Mr. Rhodes has 
thoroughly studied Adams in both the print- 
ed and the manuscript records, and gives us 
this conclusion: 

The course of Adams was wellnigh faultless, 
There being no Atlantic cable, it took from three weeks 
to a month to obtain instructions that he asked for, 
In an exigency, therefore, he could not wait for these, 
and was forced many times to act on his own judg- 
ment, with a result, since his knowledge was larger 
and his vision clearer than Seward's, that was bene- 
ficial to our cause. 


Imagination and an eye for the picturesque 
are not conspicuous in Mr, Rhodes’s writing, 
but he sees with extraordinary clearness the 
leading characteristics of great men. His 
descriptions of the heroes, like Lincoln, 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Lee, and Jackson, 
are realistic and impressive. _ He is especial- 
ly successful with Lincoln; for, as far as is 
now. recalled, he is the only Lincoln -wor- 
shipper that has also given his readers a full 
account of the great President’s homely man- 
ner of speech and action, and has carefully 
told us how he was regarded by unfriendly 
contemporaries. Nor does Mr. Rhodes con- 
ceal Lincoln’s mistakes. He shows us the 
real Abraham Lincoin as no one else has ever 
done. It is at once a service to Lincoln’s 
true fame and the best criterion of the his- 
torian’s abilities and honest purposes," It 
greatly enhances the permanent value of 
this great work, which is sure to remain a 
standard. 

FREDERIC BANCROFT. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD. By £. 8S. Martin 


HE education of Helen Keller seems to have a 
fascination for the folks who have undertaken it 
comparable with the attraction of the north pole 
for explorers. There is the element of record- 
breaking about it. Each extraordinary new 
feat that the deaf blind girl accomplishes fills 

both her and her friends with new ambitions, and leads 
up to something else. Her last triumph, won last June, 
was the passing of the 
entrance examinations to 
Radcliffe College. Four 
years were assigned her 
for preparation, but she 
did the work in three. 
Two years ago she passed 
the preliminary examina- 
tions, leaving for her final 
trial geometry,algebra,ele- 
mentary Greek, advanced 
Greek, and advanced Lat- 
in. In all these ee 
she proved to be qualified, 
passing with special credit 
the examinations in Latin 
and Greek. The questions 
were written out for her 
in Braille characters (the 
system of writing in punc- 
tured points), and she 
wrote out her answers on 
atype-writer. In one particular the luck was unexpected- 
ly against her, for there are two systems of Braille—the 
English and the American—and they differ a good deal. 
The English system is the one she knows@ut the translator 
who wrote out her questions knew only the American, 
so she had to puzzle out the questions before she could 
answer them. She managed that just as she has managed 
80 many other seeming impossibilities. Now it is pro- 
posed that she shall go through Radcliffe, and the enor- 
mous difficulties of such a course for her seem only to 
stimulate her aspirations and the ambition of her friends 
in her behalf, 





[ONDON Truth calls it ‘‘an amazing piece of official 
fatuity” that Mr. J. E. Blunt has been appointed 
British consul at Boston. Mr. Blunt, it points out, has 
been stationed for many years at Salonica, where his 
duties are chiefly diplo- 
matic, and he speaks all 
the Levantine languages. 
In Boston, it carps, ‘‘ his 
duties will be exclusively 
commercial, and all his 
special knowledge will be 
useless,” 

Truth seems not to know 
much about Boston. The 
idea that special know- 
ledge of any sort will be 
wasted there will excite 
merriment among the Bos- 
tonians. A British cousul 
who is fluent in Chaldee, 
Egyptian, Arabic, modern 
Greek, and the other Le- 
vantine tongues will un- 
doubtedly be very welcome 
in Boston, and the good people of the town and of the 
adjacent city of Cambridge will learn with emotion and 
very lively expectations of Mr. Blunt’s accomplishments. 
Nobody’s duties in Boston are ‘‘ exclusively commercial.” 
In that learned city some share of every person’s atten- 
tion is claimed for erudition and the interests of the mind. 


ARVARD’S “ Bloody Monday Night,” a glimpse at 
which is pictured on another page, is not so violent, 
nor its results so grave, but that so mature and interested 
an observer as Professor Barrett Wendell can defend it. 
‘* Personally,” says Professor Wendell, ‘‘ 1 am in favor of 
‘Bloody Monday Night’ and the traditional rush.” This 
collision between Sophomores and Freshmen, which some- 
times befalls on the first Monday of the fall term, is a 
loosely organized rough-and-tumble affair, which makes a 
good many lads feel sore the next day, but apparently does 
no particular harm. Professor Wendell’s approval of it is 
probably due to its usefulness in bringing men together 
who ought to meet. There is nothing more effectual 
than a rush to bring men together, and if it is a question 
of whether they shall meet with a bump or not meet at 
all, the meeting is oftentimes well worth the bump. Har- 
var | classes are so big now, and class feeling is so nearly 
dead, that no old custom, even a rough one, that promotes 
feliowship, is to be hastily condemned. 

No doubt the same virtue that extenuates Harvard’s 
‘*Bloody Monday Night” may be pleaded in defence of 
such initiative proceedings as the Sophomore-Freshman 
wrestling matches at Yale and the impromptu exhibitions 
of Freshman oratory at Princeton. They break a certain 
amount of ice and but very few bones, and the university 
autivorities do not seem to fidget much about them, 


ROFESSOR WENDELL, by-the-way, has gained re- 
cent notoriety by an article in the current number of 
the Harvard Monthly, in which he deprecates the admis- 
sion of Radcliffe girls to Harvard courses. There are 
sixty-three Harvard courses now which Radcliffe students 
may take, and Mr. Wendell fears that unless the universi- 
ty defences are strengthened complete coeducation will 
slowly establish itself at Harvard. The prospect of that 
displeases him as being ‘‘a menace to the traditions of 
Harvard,” and to the principle that ‘‘ the influences amid 
which education should be obtained here must remain 
purely virile.” Another very practical objection which 
he makesjis that the opportunity to lecture to the Radcliffe 
girls, anto be paid for it, tempts the younger instructors 
to undertake too much work, to the detriment of the ori- 
ginal research which they owe to both themselves and the 
university. He believes, too, that to teach women does 
not tend to strengthen the intellectual powers of men. 
He would have for Radcliffe a fuller endowment and an 
independent faculty. 
The Boston Transcript, which fairly represents the pop- 
ular sentiment that woman is entitled to and by right 





ought to have everything she can get, is not afraid that 
Harvard will succumb to coeducation, and is not afraid 
of coeducation if Harvard does succumb to it. It has 
been tried in the West, the Transcript says, and has been 
demonstrated to be good, but it thinks that such institu- 
tions as Wellesley, cliffe, Smith, and Mount Holyoke 
provide so well for women’s education in New England 
that coeducation at Harvard is not needed. 

That sounds plausible, but is it not true that the aspi- 
ration for education and that for coeducation are two differ- 
ent things, and that the supply of the former may be ever 
soample without satisfying the demand for the latter? 
Wellesleys and Smiths ge will never satisfy the re- 

uirements of folks who believe that boys and girls 
should learn the same things in the same way at the same 
time and on the same bench. What of the testimony of 
the Western alumni catalogues, that propinquity leads to 
marriage, and that benchmates are apt to puir and the 
M.’s tolead the N.’s to thealtar? Is that highly interesting 
result likely to ensue while M. goes to Harvard and N. to 
Wellesley? 


ME. POULTNEY BIGELOW, who lately discoursed 
before the International Geographical Congress at 
Berlin on ‘‘ Colonial Administration in Various Parts of 
the World,” does not take a very hopeful view of Ameri- 
can prospects in the Philippines. e fears that as colo- 
nial administrators we haveatill to learn the lesson that 
was taught to England by the Sepoy rebellion, and he 
hopes that we may learn it by observation of England, 
and not by bitter and costly experience. He says we have 
made a bad beginning in Luzon, and he finds*that the 
chance of our doing better is lessened by what he calls 
the American propensity to call traitor at any one who 
dares to criticise the wisdom of mob-inspired machinery. 
The curse of America to-day, he says, is that her politi- 
cians and newspapers stand in fear of the mob, and he 
declares that ‘‘ the average American voter, as represented 
by the undisciplined press and the irresponsible Congress- 
men, offers no solution in 
the present colonial em- 
barrassment, save to send 
more troops and to shoot 
more natives,” 

It seems to be clear to 
Mr. Bigelow in Berlin or 
London which way the 
American mob is pulling 
in the case of the Philip- 
pines, and what the mob’s 
desires are. It is by no 
means so clear here at 
home, where there seems 
to be fair reason to be- 
lieve that if there is one 
thing the mob likes less 
than another it is the 
work of killing Filipinos. : 
There is no such urgent clamor for the suppression of 
Aguinaldo as there was for war with Spain. If the in- 
crease of the army in Luzon is popular, it is chiefly be- 
cause of the belief that it will stop the war there and 
save the Filipinos alive. Moreover, it will be news to most 
of us that there has been such a dearth of criticism of 
‘*mob-inspired machinery” as Mr. Bigelow suggests. 
Our “ undisciplined press” has been disciplined to some 
extent at Manila, but still its criticisms will seem to most 
of us to have been remarkably free. That there is still a 
comprehensive fund of ignorance in this country about 
the Philippines and our best policy there is true enough, 
but it is not true that there is a headstrong mob bent on 
crushing the Filipinos, which howls down everything op- 
posed to the policy which its ignorance demands. The 
successful use of diplomacy to straighten out the troubles 
in Luzon would give everybody extreme satisfaction. 
Nothing hinders resort to it except the inability of the 
administration to make it work. 

What England has learned about administering colo- 
nies all the world knows and every enlightened nation 
must in the end profit by. Cuba and Puerto Rico are 
profiting by it now. The Philippines, and we in our re- 
lations with them, will surely get the benefit of it pres- 
ently. 


ME ANDREW CARNEGIE, who doubtless already 
holds the world’s record as a builder of libraries, 
keeps building more of them all the time. No doubt it is 
hard for him to keep from being swamped by the profits 
of the great boom in iron, but 
he makes gallant efforts to keep 
his head above the flood. He 
has lately added $50,000 to his 
gift of $300,000 for a public 
library in Washington, and he 
is to put up a library building 
for the College of Emporia, in 
Kansas. This edifice is to be 
the evidence of ite donor’s re- 
membrance of a benefit received 
in early life. While he was still 
an employé of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad he had the use of a 
library of about five thousand 
volumes that belonged to the 
late Colonel J. B. Anderson. 
Colonel Anderson’s widow, who 
now lives in Kansas, gave these books to the college at 
Emporia, and it is to house Mr. Carnegie’s friends in 
— fashion as they deserve that the new library is to be 
uit, 








"THERE was published in the WrEKLy last summer 
part of a letter from an American student in a Ger- 
man university, who divulged with a good deal of candor 
his impressions of Germans and German civilization, and 
his lively sense of serious defects in both. His strictures 
have come to the notice of a gentleman born and educated 
in Germany, who lives now in Chicago, and who has 
spent forty years in this country. For twenty-six years 
of this long period he served as professor in two Western 
universities. He finds quite as much fault with the 
Americans as our fellow-countryman did with the Ger- 
mans. *‘‘ Living,” he writes, ‘‘for twenty-five years in 


an exclusively American neighborhood, in a small town, 
1 came to say almost exactly what your student has said, 
the terms being reversed. Not in a lifetime—never, in- 
deed—could I accept American civilization. It is a mix- 
ture of fads, would-be dignity, of shams, greed, hypocrisy, 
and most intense vulgarity, which is more or less skilfully 
hidden under an apparently civil cloak of the merest 
vanity.” This is sweeping enough, surely. He goes on 
to complain of the rude injustice of the American news- 
a in their treatment of German affairs, and of the 
ntermeddling, which he thought unjustified, of our bi 
country with the affairs of feeble Spain. He admire 
and joined the American temperance movement, but was 
dismayed to find in this country a ridiculous and ruinous 
craving for drugs, which seemed to him worse than Ger- 
: man beer-drinking. He 
taught a private school, 
and found his scholars 
coarse and brutal. He 
complains that the Amer- 
ican newspapers, though 
much more enterprising 
than the German papers, 
do not always give him 
the impression (as the 
German papers do) of 
being written by gentle- 





men. 

Yet all this vigorous fault-finding leads this critic to no 
more violent conclusion than that neither he nor our 
friend who writes about the Germans should draw sweep- 
ing — conclusions from an experience of life in 
small towns. The opportunities of a new country, he 
thinks, give the American a better chance to make money, 
and enable him to do and think what the German, in his 
restricted sphere, may not even dream of. But the Ger- 
mans “are more earnest in their search after truth, and 
are far better informed, and, consequently, less prejudiced 
than other nations.” Furthermore, he declares that to 
speak of Germans as good raw material for American 
civilization, and to specify beer and music as their chief 
gifts to this country, is an insulting disparagement of the 
work that Germans and German civilization have done 
for us. A German, he says, built the first suspension- 
bridge at Niagara, and the East River bridge was virtu- 
ally the work of another. It is ingratitude, he says, not 
to recognize the work of German engineers in America, 
and it is ignorance and prejudice not to recognize the 
immense achievements of German statesmen at home. 

It is well that our correspondent has freed his mind. 
His experiences of American civilization seem to have 
been exceptionally painful; but this, among other things, 
it is possible to gather from his discourse—that as things 
which are matters of course to the German at home an- 
noy the American visitor, so things that the American at 
home easily endures, ruffle and disconcert the German 
who comes to live with him. Habit makes almost every- 
thing tolerable. We all like our own because we are 
used to it. No doubt the children born in America of 
our professor who finds American civilization intolera- 
ble will take with perfect kindness to it as the only civ- 
ilization they know. Being all very imperfect human 
creatures, how thankful we ought to be that we get so 
used to our own imperfections, and those of our imme- 
diate neighbors, that it takes a new-comer to appreciate 
the scope and malignity of our faults! To appreciate our 
own blessed and meritorious state we have to travel in 
foreign lands, and to realize wherein we are benighted 
and deplorable we must read what foreign-born visitors 
have to say of us. 


WENTY-FIVE thousand citizens of West Virginia 

gathered at Morgantown, West Virginia, on October 
10, to give a sword to Captain F. E. Chadwick, of the war- 
ship New York. Long ago West Virginia gave Captain 
Chadwick to the navy. The people of the State think 
well of themselves for having produced an officer of such 
distinction, and this sword which they have given him 
attests in a way the strength of their self-approval. It is 
a handsome sword. On one side of the blade is the inscrip- 
tion; on the other a vignette of the New York, with the 
words, “An Ideal Ship, with an Ideal Captain.” 


HE gossips who administer to the public appetite for 
information about the immense pecuniary rewards of 
the profession of letters, just now offer Hall Caine as a 
articularly glowing example of how success succeeds. 
r. Caine, they tell us, has already amassed such riches 
as relieve him from the need of literary labor, except as 
a relief to an active mind. His novels and the play that 
is based on one of them have made him very large re- 
turns, hig d have been widely read, and as they are all 
about the Isle of Man and 
the Manxmen, they have 
violently stimulated pub- 
lic interest in that detail 
of creation, and made tour- 
ists flock there in droves 
and multitudes. But Mr. 
Caine himself lives in Man, 
and has invested his profits 
in land in that island. The 
tourists whom his books 
have brought there have 
caused Manx real estate to 
soar, and swelled the value 
of his holdings. Further- 
more, it is averred that 
gold quartz has been turn- 
ed up on or under the isl- 
and which yields an ounce 
to the ton, and that mines 
are to be operated. Per- 
haps this last development 
may turn out in the end to 
be a means of relieving rather than aggravating the em- 
barrassments of Mr. Caine’s riches, and perhaps in the end 
his ambition to become a landed proprietor may turn out 
no better than the like ambition of Sir Walter Scott. But 
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for the time being all things seem to work together for 
gold for him, and if he were an American there would be 
warrant for the expectation of seeing him incorporated as 
a stock company or organized as a trust. 




















OcToBER 21, 1899 


The World 
of Finance 


THE TREASURY’S PREPAYMENT OF 
INTEREST—INCREASE OF RAIL- 
ROAD EARNINGS 


HE announcement of the decision 

of the Treasury Department to 

prepay interest due November 1 

without rebate, and that due up to 

July 1 next at a discount of two- 

tenths of one per cent. a month, 

had an immediate effect on the stock-market, 

and was followed also by a relaxation of the 

stringency of the money-market. It was at 

once taken for granted that financial insti- 

tutions that hold government bonds would 

avail themselves of the offer for the advanced 

dates, as they can get more for the money 

than the rebate mentioned, while such action 

was not expected on the part of individual 
investors. 

The interest due between now and pe 
1 next amounts to $25,896,335, and if all 
of the holders of bonds should take ad- 
vantage this month of the offer of prepay- 
ment the government would make a saving 
of $249,476 in the rebate that would be ex- 
acted. The prospect of the release of this 
money had a sentimental effect, but aroused 
criticism of the Treasury system that keeps 
nearly $300,000,000 locked up in the govern- 
ment vaults unavailable for borrowers ex- 
cept by prepayment of the public debt. The 
operations of the revenue bill are adding to 
this enormous cash balance at a rate far be- 
low the expenditures. Before the receipt of 
the November interest, however, the loan- 
able funds in Wall Street were increased by 
the ‘mene of some $2,000,000 of imported 
gold. 

Hopes entertained, early in the fall, of 
large imports of the precious metal were 
dashed and negotiations abandoned when 
the Transvaal matter became acute, and 
foreign exchange advanced so steadily that 
in the same week that the above importa- 
tion was received predictions that an ex- 
port movement would set in immediately 
were used with effect by the bears in the 
stock-market. 

There are few things which are harder to 
estimate with an approach toward accuracy 
than the much-talked-of balance of trade, 
but thus far this year the exports of wheat 
are about the same as last year, while the 
exports of corn have been double those of 
the same period last year. It does not seem 
likely that the war in the Transvaal will be 
felt to any appreciable extent in the export 
demand for our cereals, but there is every 
reason to believe that we will find a market 
for our surplus. 

The railroad companies all over the coun- 
try are still reporting shortage of cars, and 
there is also scarcity of tonnage-room on 
the lakes. This is due not alone to the ship- 
ments of grain and provisions to the East, 
but also to the immense return business that 
is being done. What are known as the lake 
and rail lines are actually reported to be 
turning away freight at Duluth, as there 
was not enough room in the warehouses to 
store it until it could be moved again. This 
has been to the advantage of the all-rail lines, 
as the freight was turned over to them. 

Earnings of railroad companies con- 
tinue to show heavy increases of those of 
the corresponding periods of last year, and 
in many instances are the heaviest known. 
This is the case with the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Paul, which, for the first quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year, were much 
above those of the first quarter of last year, 
and the first quarter of that year made the 
record of the company for that period. The 
outlook on the Baltimore and Ohio is so 
promising that it is expected that the entire 
interest charges and rentals for the full fiscal 
year will be earned in the six months ending 
December 1. 

The Southern Railway also makes its 
financial record in the first quarter of this 
fiscal year. These are mentioned as repre- 
sentative companies under progressive and 
at the same time conservative management. 
The last named has benefited by the stability 
of rates in the section through which it runs, 
and by the fact told by President Samuel 
Spencer in his testimony before the Indus- 
trial Commission that the company makes 
the same rate to all, and allows no rebates. 

To the student of political economy the 
testimony taken before that commission 
should make very interesting reading, and 
that given by railroad officials is not the least 
important. What Mr. Spencer has to say, 
for instance, is always worth hearing, and 
on this occasion the frankness with which 
he expressed his views and told of the af- 
fairs of the railway as they are directed b 
him added to the importance of his testi- 
mony. 

_ Such direct talk helps to reduce the fric- 
tion between the railway corporation and 
legislative bodies or committees, and cannot 
fail to gain friends for the railway. 

The opinions among railroad officials as 
to what sort of national legislation is re- 
quired are various, but out of the confu- 
Sion must come better laws eventually. It 
is too much to hope that Mr. Spencer’s sug- 
gestion of life positions for members of an 


Inter-State commerce commission will ever 
be adopted. 
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Purity’s 
Products 


Swift’s Premium Hams 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift's Silver Leaf Lard 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine 

Swift’s Beef Extract 

Swift’s Cotosuet 

Superior in quality, guaranteed to be the best 


in the market, backed by the name of a firm 
whose products are sold in every country. 


Swift and Company 


Kansas City 
St. Joseph 


Chicago 
St. Louis 





Vaupel’s 
Uric Acid Cure 


absolutely cures and prevents a return 
¥of Gout, Rheumatism, Lumbago, and % 


% pelling all poisonous matters caused % 


_&% by affection of the Uric Acid, and, un-§ 
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hands with shapeless nails, 
ary, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
rashes prevented by CuTIcuRA Soap, greatest 
of skin purifying and beautifying soaps, as 
well as purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, 
and nursery, because the only preventive of 
inflammation and clogging of the Pores, the 
cause of most minor affections of the skin, 
scalp, and hair. 
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Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, 
and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and . Ve- 
hicles, can all be protected by policies in 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, . . $25,315,442.46 
Liabilities, . 21,209,625.36 
EXCESS, ..  4,105,817.10 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
Ss. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
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The Passing of 
the English Ratl- 


way Carriage 


T is obvious to any one who bas recently 
travelled much on English railways 
that the old-fashioned compartment 
carriage will soon be an institution of 
the past. It came in at the beginning 
of the railway era, and was modelled 

after the stage-coach, which it superseded. 
The first changes were made about ten years 
ago, when it began t be realized that car- 
riages divided into compartments scarcely 
more commodious than four-wheeled cabs 
were unsuited to the speed of modern travel, 
and that there could be no long-distance 
runs so long as the compartment carriages 
were in use. Then, on several of the more 
progressive lines, thousands of the older car- 
riages were so remodelled as to provide some 
of the conveniences which from the first 
have been provided in American railroad 
cars. This, however, was only a makeshift 
arrangement, designed st best to get a little 
more use out of the existing cars; and for 
seven or eight years past the “pot | com- 
panies have been building what are known 
as corridor cars. The corridor car is a com- 
promise on the American. style, and fails to 
give all its advantages. Instead of an aisle 
running down the centre of the car, there is 
a corridor on one side, connecting all the 
compartments. As for the compartments 
themselves, they are built on the old stage- 
coach model; and a corridor car has as many 
doors on each side as an old-fashioned com 
partment car. 

Recently, however, the railway companies 
have gone one step further in the American 
direction. They now make up trains exclu- 
sively of corridor-cars, connected by vesti- 
bules like those for years past in use on the 
long-distance trains in this country. ‘The 
advantages of this radical change are now 
seen in the longer distances which English 
trains run without makingastop. On these 


| long-distance day trains two meals are served 


—lunch and dinner; and in one particular 


| the dining-car service is an improvement on 


that on most railways in the United States. 


| First, second, and third class travellers are 
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carried in these trains. Few second and 
third class travellers in England would be 
willing to pay a dollar for a meal—even for 
a meal served on an express train; and the 
railway companies, which themselves under- 
take the purveying, serve lunches for eigh- 
teen pence, and dinver for two shillings and 
sixpence. These are not, of course, elaborate 
many-course meals like the dinuer served on 
the American trunk-line trains. They are, 
however, as good as the average second or 
third class traveller gets at bome; and ihe 
majority of long-distance travellers now take 
their meals in the dining-car. The corridor 
car, the vestibule, and the dining - car—all 
taken from American railway economy— 
have made possible this immense improve- 
ment in English railway travel. 

They are still behind, and will be until 
the trains made up entirely on the American 
plan are generally in use both for short and 
loug distance travel. In how many details 
they are behind cau be appreciated only by 
those who have travelled much in both coun- 
tries. The American system of handling 
passengers’ baggage has now been partiall 
adopted on most of the important English 
lines. 

The companies send their vans to pas- 
sengers’ houses to collect baggage, and they 
also deliver it at the destination of the pas- 
sengers. The charge for this service is one 
shilling. The plan of relieving passengers 
of all care of their baggage has come to 
stay. The only drawback to it at present is 
that to avail one’s self of it baggage must be 
despatched the day before the traveller sturts 
on his journey. There is no great obstacle in 
the way of the check system being adopted 
in England as in the United States, except 
that the old-fashioned English railway car- 
riage makes it impossible for baggage-men 
to collect checks on the train. Nearly a score 
of changes for the better on English rail- 
ways must follow the general adoption of 
the American style of trains, Trains will 
start more promp!ly, and with infinitely less 
disturbing and nerve-wearing noise and con- 
fusion thun row attend their depurture. 
They will also keep better time—an impor- 
tant particular in which English trains are 
admittedly far behind American trains. On 
American trains passengers seat themselves 
oftentimes after a train leaves a station. In 
England places must be found for every- 
body before the train starts. Hence the 
scurrying of guurds and porters and .pas- 
sengers when a train is about to leave a 
busy station, and the delay and confusion 
which this. business of seating passengers in- 
volves. 

When the American car finally supersedes 
the antiquated stage-coach model, English 
passengers will once for all, and not until 
then, get rid of blackmailers and card- 
sharpers, and of the itinerant musicians who 
make travel on many of the crowded local 
lines at times almost intolerable. There will 
be an end, too, of the smal! cheats who travel 
in first-class carriages with third-class tickets, 
and of the dead-beais who travel without 
tickets, 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 





THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 





A better Cocktail oy is served hia CG UB — 
ce I COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORE. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquom 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions the one which is aged must be the 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

; For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
* of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 
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. HIS LITTLE JOKE. South African Situation 
Farmer Suarv. ‘Ef that city feller what was bemoanin’ the loss of the picturesque, 
old-fashioned ‘milk-maid from the rooral landscape could happen around here now, I reckon 


he'd seé th’ milk made_without much change frum thutfy years ago.” 4 ; READ 
9 The Best, if not the only Thorough, Popular Book on the 
WI — AMS’ SHAVING part of Africa, now the centre of military operations, 
SOAP ENTITLED 
22 oT | White Man’s Africa 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Of this book, the London Athenaum says: “It is the 
best, the most comprehensive, and the most impartial of the 
dozens which have reached us about South African affairs 
since recent developments gave occasion for bookmaking on 
the subject.” 


The Book is Profusely Illustrated with Drawings by Fred- 
HOW TO TELL A GOOD BARBER. eric Remington, R. Caton Woodville, De Thulstrup, and from 


If you are looking for a good barber and a first- Photographs, together with a Map of South Africa. 
class shave; if you enjoy a rich, creamy lather that 
It Contains 


“never dries on the face,” and appreciate delicate, re- 

freshing odor; if you want to be safe from the dangers , ; 

that exist in so-called cheap, highly perfumed soaps, Chapters on President Kruger, President Steyn, The Dutch 

go to the barber who uses Williams’ Shaving Soap. Feeling Towards England, British and Boer Government, 
Jameson’s Raid, and all the Important Personages and Events 

in the History of the Development of the Transvaal. 


For Sale Everywhere. Ask for It. 
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But if you are willing your face should smart and 
burn, and if you don’t object to that parched, drawn 
feeling caused by quick drying lather and are not 
afraid of blood poisoning and other diseases, you can 
doubtless find barbers who use inferior soaps that cost 


a little less. $2 Oo 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers and are 5 
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Williams’ Shaving Stick, a5 cts. Luxury Shaving Tablet, ascts. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15c. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap, (Barbers), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite 
also for toilet. Trial tablet for 2c. stamp. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York & London 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 
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